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Senior—First, let’s take a look at 
the map at the bottom of this page. 
See all those lines which connect with 
each other to form a network over 
the whole country ? Those lines rep- 
resent railroads. The heavy ones are 
the Burlington. The light ones are a 
lot of other railroads, each one serv- 
ing a particular part of the country. 


Junior — According to the map, the 
heavy lines seem to be all hemmed 
in by the light lines. 

7.—That’s right—and that’s why 
you see the cars of so many different 


“THAT TAKES A 


LITTLE EXPLAINING, 


SON... BUT IN 
A NUTSHELL, 
HERE'S WHY... 


railroads in that Burlington train— 
in every Burlington train. You see, 
the Burlington is an important link 
between railroads of the North, East, 
South and West. 


Jr.—You mean it’s an important link 
because it covers a lot of territory? 


Sr.—Well, that’s one reason, because 
the Burlington Lines do total 11,000 
miles in 13 states .. . some of them 
agricultural, some of them industrial, 
and all of them mighty important in 
winning this war. But, just as big a 
reason is that the Burlington serves 


22 principal gateways and has more 
than 200 interchange points within 
its territory. 

Jr. — What’s an interchange point, 
Dad? 


Sr.—A place where freight cars are 
switched from one railroad to another 
and headed on their way. 


Jr.—Is that how all those different 
railroad cars got in that one train? 
Sr.—That’s right. 


Jr.— Boy, oh boy, that takes plenty 
of teamwork, I'll bet. 


You've right, Son, it does take teamwork. And we of the Burlington, more than 35,000 of us, are proud to be 
among the armies of railroaders that have teamed up to do the biggest transportation job, both freight and 


passenger, in history. “‘Keep ’em rolling’”’ 
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BOOK WEEK 


NOVEMBER 14-20, 1943 


Bulld the Future 
with Gooke 


Meet the challenge of 1943 
Book Week slogan through the 
Winston wealth of books for 
boys and girls of today. Wait- 
ing for your order are some 
of the most distinguished and 
popular titles in the whole 
realm of children’s literature. 
The Winston list which offered 
you superb supplementary 
reading such as... 
SILVER CHIEF 
LASSIE COME-HOME 

YOUNG FU OF THE UPPER YANGTZE 

PETERSHAM STORY BOOKS 
HURLBUT’S STORY OF THE BIBLE 

now presents 
THE RETURN OF SILVER CHIEF 

CHIPS the Story of a Cocker Spaniel 

WHEN THE TYPHOON BLOWS 

MR. BUMPS AND HIS MONKEY 
MIDNIGHT AND JEREMIAH 


and many other juveniles recom- 
mended by leading authorities. 


Send for your copy of the new 


WINSTON LIBRARY CATALOG 


TODAY 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON 


COMPANY 
1006-1016 Arch St., Phila. 7, Pa. 
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Mimeograph 
duplicator 


MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark of A. B. Dick Company, 
Chicago, registered in the U. S. Patent Office. 
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.-- MIMEOGRAPH 
duplicated lesson sheets 


When pupil enrollment goes up or the teaching staff 
goes down, it gives rise to some large-size problems, 
Many an American school facing this problem has 
found its most efficient solution in the use of lesson 
sheets produced on the Mimeograph duplicator. 

Some schools using these lesson sheets report 
teachers’ handling fifty and sixty pupils in a single 
class, and with remarkably high efficiency levels. 

In addition, versatile, easy-to-run Mimeograph 
duplicators make short work of producing dozens of 
other classroom materials, so important now in easing 
classroom routine and lightening the teacher’s load. 

To make sure your teachers understand the ease of 
using te Mimeograph duplicator, send for the free 
instructions, “‘Howtouse the Mimeograph duplicator?’ 
Mail coupon to A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. 






A. B. Dick Company, Dept. JN-1143 | 
720 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Illinois | 
Send me the free booklet, ““How to use the Mimeograph duplicator.” | 
i 
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Planning for Unified 
Professional Membership 


EACHERS OF Topay face the greatest challenge in 
Tike history of free education. Our educational 
progress has been remarkable, but it is not enough 
for democracy tomorrow. We must achieve a new 
appreciation of the importance of universal free edu- 
cation to the survival of our personal rights, our politi- 
cal liberties, and our representative institutions. This 
appreciation must find expression in action as well as 
words. We must begin with our own profession. 

Just as the last war revealed the need for greater 
strength in our professional organizations, and led 
to the establishment of the Representative Assembly, 
bringing local, state, and national education associa- 
tions into one whole; so the present war reveals the 
urgent necessity for still greater strength and co- 
ordination and points the way toward the next step 
which our profession should take in order to prepare 
itself for the immense opportunities and responsi- 
bilities ahead. The next step is to put into effect a 
plan of unified membership under which we shall 
each belong to the whole profession, and not just a 
part of it. Under this plan local associations should 
assume full responsibility for collecting all dues— 
local, state, and national. When a teacher joins one 
group he would join all—as in Rotary, Kiwanis, 
Lions, Legion, and the National Association of Busi- 
ness and Professional Women’s Clubs. He could not 
join one without the others. This arrangement would 
greatly strengthen locals. It would relieve state and 
national associations from the energy and money 
spent in membership campaigns. 

The unified membership plan can be put into 
effect democratically and gradually if local and state 
associations will prepare for it. Many locals already 
follow essentially this plan. It is the logical next step 
and may well take effect in many places this year, 
especially where the majority of members of the 
local association are also members of state and 
national associations. 

At least twenty states already have such a large 
percent of teachers enrolled in the NEA or have such 
strength of leadership and professional spirit that 
they might well adopt unified membership on a 
statewide basis within the next two years. If seven 


states would adopt the unified membership plan for 
1944-45 and seven additional states each year, we 
would have a nationwide unified membership by 
1950, which is a reasonable goal. Let us make definite 
plans now to reach that goal. Let there be discussion 
and action in local, state, and national meetings. 

Considering what each of us spends—often run- 
ning into thousands of dollars and years of time— 
preparing for our profession, we should spend much 
more than we do keeping that profession effective in 
a competitive world where organization has become 
the pattern of operation. Our profession has always 
been inadequately financed. To improve its financial 
position after the last war, it developed the z00-per- 
cent school and Life Membership plans. We have 
this year had the War and Peace Fund to help meet 
the emergency and have put the NEA-membership- 
quota plan into effect with splendid cooperation from 
state and local associations. It is generally agreed that 
the NEA bylaws must be amended at the Pittsburgh 
meeting next summer to provide for increased NEA 
dues. These are all steps pointing to the ultimate goal 
toward which we have long worked: 

“too percent enrolment in local, state, and national 


education associations with every teacher at work 
on the problems of the profession and the nation.” 


The next step toward that goal is unified member- 
ship, with local associations discussing and voting on 
the matter this year. We propose to inaugurate in the 
NEA Journat a new honor roll to take the place of 
the honor roll of 100 percent schools, which fortu- 
nately has grown so long that it will now be carried in 
a special publication and in the Proceedings. This 
new honor roll will be a much shorter one and in a 


few years should become unnecessary because every 


state will be on the unified plan. In this new honor 
roll we propose to list state and local associations as 
they adopt the unified membership plan. Officers of 
local associations are requested to write the editor as 
soon as their groups have adopted this plan so that 
the list may be published promptly. Let us encourage 
each other in this great task of building a profession 
worthy of the future of American education. It is 
just as necessary that the great body of teachers be 
mobilized for the advance of democracy in peace as 
that the soldiers be mobilized for the defense of 


democracy in war. 
’ ym Wat Joy Elmer Morgan, evrror 
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IN A NUTSHELL THE MOST IMPORTANT BOOK OF 1943 
* The greatest thing in life is growth. Houstan wertserne thruout the world can be assured 
* Liberty’s greatest enemy today is the old enemy, human only thru understanding, cooperation, and growth. The 
greed and selfishness. first processes of peace and advance must be intellectual 


and moral. In naming the most important book each year, 
we have sought to call attention to a volume which if widely 
read would do most to advance our common humanity jn 


* The deepest happiness comes from a sense of duty done; 
the most difficult tasks bring the greatest satisfaction. 


* Technical education may be essential to the winning of the the direction of democratic ideals. We name as the most 
war, but it is liberal education that will win the peace. important book of 1943 Prefaces to Peace, which brings 

‘ , : to in oO y > discussi Y fiv andi 

¢ We need to think less about what we can get from our mone in one sare ee wep by ps outstanding 
organizations and more about what we can give thru our Se et eae See nee of One W orld by 
organizations. Wendell L. Willkie, and The Problems of Lasting Peace 


by Herbert Hoover and Hugh Gibson; “The Price of Free 
World Victory” from Henry A. Wallace’s The Century 
of the Common Man; and “Blueprint for Peace” from 


* If we are as willing to fight and sacrifice for the preserva- 
tion and improvement of democracy within our own coun- 
try as we are to defeat the Axis, we shall move forward 


extaild> sais Sumner Ww elles book, The World of the Four Freedoms, 
Four publishers have joined to issue this attractive volume 
ALICE FREEMAN PALMER'S RULES FOR HAPPINESS at $3.50. They are Simon and Schuster, Doran and Co, 


Reynal and Hitchcock, and Columbia University Press, 
This book is worth reading and rereading. It may well 
furnish the basis for group discussion in home, school, and 
church. Intelligence is far less costly than war, but like war 
requires time and sacrifice. Let us emphasize the moral 
obligation to be intelligent. 


Mus. renner of the Journat staff in her Personal 
Growth Leaflet Number 87 on Alice Freeman Palmer gives 
the following incident which is an example of true teaching: 

Especially interested in education of the underprivileged, 
Mrs. Palmer would in the summer go each week into the 
Boston slums to help conduct a vacation school. One hot 
July morning the children asked her to tell them how to be 


ie . : 100 PERCENT ENROLMENTS 
happy. Thinking what slight chances for happiness these 


unfortunate children had, she nevertheless gave them three Ar irs meerinc in New York August 23 the NEA 
rules, which they promised to follow for a week: Every day Executive Committee adopted a new and improved method 
to commit something good to memory, to look for some- of featuring our 100 percent schools. As the sense of pro 
thing pretty, and to do something for somebody. The next fessional citizenship has grown, the list has increased from 
week when the girls reported on their adventures in happi- 24 schools in November 1919, when it was first published, 
ness, Mrs. Palmer was particularly touched by one grave to over gooo schools in May 1943. These schools are the 
little girl who said, “I never skipped a day, but it was awful backbone of our profession. Most of them are also active 
hard.” One day the only thing of beauty she could find was in local and state associations. They have caught a vision of 
“a sparrow taking a bath in the gutter, and he had on a the importance of our profession and can be counted upon 
black necktie and was handsome.” And then there was an- year after year to support its work. Since THe JouRNAL was 
other day when the baby in her charge was sick, “and I established in January 1921, the 100 percent list has been 
couldn’t go out, and I was feelin’ terrible, when”—and Alice published therein, growing in length from the 4 column 
Palmer said that a radiant look came into the child’s face— inches in the original list to more than 675 column inches 
“T saw the baby’s hair. A little bit of sun came in the window or more than 22 pages during the school year 1942-43. A’ 
and I saw his hair, and I'll never be lonesome any more.” the list has grown markedly longer in recent years—having 

Mrs. Palmer died in 1902, not yet fifty years of age. In doubled since 1935—two problems have arisen in connection 
his biographical tribute to his wife, published years after her with publication in THe Journat month by month: First 
death, George Herbert Palmer mentioned the above episode. the fact that that plan does not at any time bring the entirt 
The book was bought by a young lawyer who had been a list together in one place. Second, that the list has grown 
student of Dr. Palmer’s. Reading the volume, the lawyer’s so long that it demands more JourNat space than is feasible 
wife recognized herself as the little girl of the slums. The To meet these problems it has been arranged to compil 
young wife told Dr. Palmer that Mrs. Palmer—whom she and put the list in type for the Proceedings at the end 0 
had known only by the name her childish fancy gave her, the Association’s year May 31. Advance copies will b 
“the beautiful lady”—had in that oné summer opened up a printed and sent to all 100 percent schools and will be fur 
new world for her, talking with her for a half-hour each nished to members of the Representative Aseembly. The 
week of the summer, teaching her the Lord’s Prayer, helping list will then be published in the Proceedings, where it wil 
her learn the beauty of flowers, clouds, cleanliness, and bring together the complete list for each state. Hats off t0 
gentle speech. our 100 percent schools! 
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of Alabama, former 
president of the Mont- 
gomery board of edu- 
cation; lawyer, soldier, 
and statesman; mem- 
ber of Congress since 
1923 and of the Senate 
since 1938; consistent 
and vigorous cham- 
pion of the free public 
schools; whose able 
sponsorship of S. 637 
has earned for him the 
enthusiastic acclaim of 
educators thruout the 
nation. 


SENATE DEBATES 5.637 FUR 3 DAYS 


SENATOR LISTER HILL SENATOR ELBERT D. THOMAS 


of Utah, former pro- 
fessor of political 
science, University of 
Utah; scholar, author, 
soldier, statesman, hu- 
manitarian, keen stu- 
dent of world affairs; 
and one-time mission- 
ary to Japan; elected 
to the Senate in 1932 
and 1938; whose able 
leadership as sponsor 
of S. 637 is a tribute to 
his farsighted vision 
and statesmanship. 








HE BATTLE for S. 637, which proposes 
- provide $300,000,000 federal aid to 
keep the schools open and to equalize 
educational opportunity, reached a high 
point in the Senate October 12-20 when 
for the first time in sixty years there was 
general Senate debate on a measure for 
federal aid to the common schools of 
the nation. 


Thru help made possible by the War 
and Peace Fund, the National Educa- 
tion Association was able to organize na- 
tionwide forces in favor of the bill so as 
to bring it before the Senate for action. 
Enough Senators had committed them- 
selves to vote favorably on this meas- 
ure so that it would have passed had it 
not been for a treacherous amendment 
introduced at the last minute by the ene- 
mies of the measure to confuse the issue. 


This amendment was introduced in the 
name of nondiscrimination, a factor which 
was already completely safeguarded in the 
original form of the bill. That the socalled 
nondiscrimination amendment was intro- 
duced as a political trick and not from any 
desire to help the Negroes was shown by 
the fact that it was opposed by the Negroes 
themselves thru the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People 
and the American Teachers Association 
(Negro). The Senators who voted for this 
amendment on the pretext that they were 
helping the Negro were in reality working 
against them by making it impossible for 
the bill to pass the Senate at this time. 
They were also inserting into the bill the 
very element of federal control to which 


they had previously objected in Senate 
debate. 


The trick amendment having been 
adopted by a narrow majority of 40 to 37, 
many of the friends of S. 637 thought it 
best to refer the measure back to the 
Senate Committee on Education and 
Labor, where it awaits further action. 


The bill was ably presented to the 
Senate by Senator Elbert D. Thomas of 
Utah and Senator Lister Hill of Alabama, 
who deserve great credit for their sus- 
tained, skilful effort in piloting the meas- 
ure thru rough legislative waters. Many 
Senators spoke ably in its behalf. Material 
inserted in the Congressional Record and 
reports from Senate offices indicate that 
school people and other citizens thruout 
the country were alert to the issues in- 
volved and eager to have a straightforward 
vote upon the matter. 


The fight on the floor against S. 637 
was led by Senator Robert Alphonso Taft 
of Ohio, who—according to the newspaper 
PM—-spent at least $1200 a year on each 
of his four sons to have them taught the 
Three R’s at the exclusive Taft School in 
Connecticut, where the Senator received 
his own preparatory training. In the 
course of the debate Senator Taft asserted, 
“In some parts of Ohio a teacher, par- 
ticularly a young graduate of an educa- 
tional college, living often at home with 
her family, working only eight or nine 
months a year, may be very well com- 
pensated by $1200 a year.” 


This issue has been before the Senate 
just as THE JouRNAL is going to press, so 
that we have held this page in order to 
give a brief report on the result. A more 


complete report with a discussion of. the 
issues involved and the next steps in the 
campaign will appear in THE Journat for 
December. 


While educational and civic leaders who 
are sponsoring this legislation—keenly 
aware of the crisis which now faces the 
nation’s children because of inadequate 
schools—have worked hard for S. 637 and 
had hoped that it might be passed by the 
Senate at this time, they may take en- 
couragement from the fact that in spite of 
the many matters pressing for the atten- 
tion of the Senate, the measure was dis- 
cussed thru a period of five days, filling 
many pages of the Congressional Record 
and putting the friends and enemies of 
education on record so that their attitude 
may be considered by their constituents in 
the next election. 


The campaign will go on more vigor- 
ously than ever. This issue will never be 
settled until adequate provision is made 
for the education of all the nation’s chil- 
dren under competent and wellpaid teach- 
ers. And if the educational forces do not 
succeed in getting suitable provision for 
federal aid without federal control, we 
shall see a day when federal aid with fed- 
eral control will come in spite of the edu- 
cational forces and in a form unacceptable 
to them. 


Meanwhile millions of children this win- 
ter are without adequate instruction and 
guidance because men more interested in 
political expediency than public welfare 
have refused to vote for the welfare of 
children a sum equal to barely more than 
one day’s expenditure on the war. 


—Wi tarp E. Givens, executive secretary, 
National Education Association. 
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The Present Crisis 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL 


Wars a deed is done for Freedom, thru the broad earth’s aching breast 
Runs a thrill of joy prophetic, trembling on from east to west, 

And the slave, where’er he cowers, feels the soul within him climb 

To the awful verge of manhood, as the energy sublime 

Of a century bursts full-blossomed on the thorny stem of Time, 

Thru the walls of hut and palace shoots the instantaneous throe. 

When the travail of the Ages wrings earth’s systems to and fro; 

At the birth of each new Era, with a recognizing start, 

Nation wildly looks at nation, standing with mute lips apart, 

And glad Truth’s yet mightier man-child leaps beneath the Future’s heart. . . . 
Backward look across the ages, and the beacon-moments see, 

That, like peaks of some sunk continent, jut thru Oblivion’s sea; 

Not an ear in court or market for the low foreboding cry 

Of those Crises, God’s stern winnowers, from whose feet earth’s chaff must fly; 
Never shows the choice momentous till the judgment hath passed by. 
Careless seems the great Avenger; history’s pages but record 

One death-grapple in the darkness ’twixt old systems and the Word; 

Truth forever on the scaffold, Wrong forever on the throne,— 

Yet that scaffold sways the future, and, behind the dim unknown, 
Standeth God within the shadow, keeping watch above His own... 
Count me o'er earth’s chosen heroes,—they were souls that stood alonc, 
While the men they agonized for hurled the contumelious stone, 

Stood serene, and down the future saw the golden beam incline 

To the side of perfect justice, mastered by their faith divine, 

By one man’s plain truth to manhood and to God’s supreme design . . . 
"Tis as easy to be heroes as to sit the idle slaves 

Of a legendary virtue carved upon our fathers’ graves, 

Worshippers of light ancestral make the present light a crime;— 

Was the Mayflower launched by cowards, steered by men behind their time? 
Turn those tracks toward Past or Future, that make Plymouth Rock sublime ? 
They were men of present valor, stalwart old iconoclasts, 

Unconvinced by axe or gibbet that all virtue was the Past’s; 

But we make their truth our falsehood, thinking that hath made us free, 
Hoarding it in mouldy parchments, while our tender spirits flee 

The rude grasp of that great Impulse which drove them across the sea. 
They have rights who dare maintain them; we are traitors to our sires, 
Smothering in their holy ashes Freedom’s new-lit altar-fires; 

Shall we make their creed our jailor? Shall we in our haste to slay, 

From the tombs of the old prophets steal the funeral lamps away 

To light up the martyr-fagots rourid the-prophets of today? 

New occasions teach new duties; Time makes ancient good uncouth; 

They must upward still, and onward, who would keep abreast of Truth; 
Lo, before us gleam her camp-fires! we ourselves must Pilgrims be, 

Launch our Mayflower, and steer boldly thru the desperate winter sea, 

Nor attempt the Future’s portal with the Past’s blood-rusted key. 
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Longress and the Peace 


aM GLAD to have this opportunity to 
oweley thru THe Journat, to the 
teachers of America. All my life, until 
less than two years ago, I have been at- 
tending school or teaching. Now I am a 
Congressman with little opportunity to 
study anything except what the grocers 
and bakers and candlestick makers 
think of the OPA. 

There is a story they tell on Congress- 
men which may illustrate my point. 
A Congressman had achieved a certain 
success and had become a candidate for 
the Senate. His old colored cook asked 
him one day why he was running for 
the Senate. “Is a Senator higher than a 
Congressman?” she queried. 

“Yes,” he said. “You see, a Senator 
represents an entire state; a Congress- 
man represents only a district.” 

“Well, tell me, sir. Is there anything 
lower than a Congressman?” 

Seriously, however, as a freshman 
Representative, may I say that I am 
confident that we have at the present 
time a Senate and a House of intelli- 
gence and understanding, determined to 
rise above personal or petty interests 
in their consideration of the vital ques- 
tion of world peace. 

If we of the United States are to sur- 
vive as a republic of free men, we must 
do something about recurrent total wars. 
We are in one of the really great crises 
of mankind. The decision we Americans 
make before the war is over may well 
determine the pattern of human exist- 
ence for a thousand years 

The shock of bombs and the agonies 
of the dying have brought to the people 
of Russia, England, and China a real 
consciousness of the revolting ‘horror 
and savagery of war. In the absénce of 
physical suffering, we Americans have 
only our reason to guide us and we must 
exert every ounce of intelligence we have 
if we are not to repeat the egregious 
mistake of 1920. 

Therefore, it is heartening that the re- 
port of the NEA Educational Poli- 
cies Commission on Education and the 
People’s Peace has been received with 
enthusiasm and is being widely dis- 
cussed. It is heartening that committees 
On postwar international problems have 

en organized in some 200 universi- 
ties and that church groups everywhere 
are giving thoughtful attention to our 
responsibility for world order. These are 


EDITORIAL NOTE—The Fulbright Resolution was 
introduced into the House on June 15, 1943, 
and passed on September 21 by an over- 
whelming majority of 360 to 29. As The 
Journal goes to press, it is in the hands of 
the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations. 





some of the many signs that the people 
of this nation are not only interested but 
deeply concerned and eager to take some 
part in seeing that a just and durable 
peace is established. 

As we look toward the peace, we 
must, if our feet are to be guided by the 
lamp of experience, look back to the 
causes of the present war. Many learned 
volumes have been written on the gub- 
ject, but if any single circumstance can 
be said to have caused this war, I think 
that Hitler’s belief that his opponents 
would follow the “one by one” road to 
destruction would head the list. Rely- 
ing upon our Neutrality Act and a pact 
with Russia, Hitler sought to apply the 
old principle that “ten men can over- 
come a thousand if each of the thousand 
says, ‘I will fight for myself alone; I 
will not cooperate with the others’,” in 
which case the ten do not face a thou- 
sand, but only one—at a time. 

If this is true, the answer to “what 
we may gain from this war” should be 
clear. Aside from the important but 
negative benefit of preventing our en- 
slavement by the Nazis and the Japs, 
the only great and positive good that 


we can hope to achieve from our victory , 


is the knowledge and experience by 
which we may build a peaceful world 
in which man’s energy and genius may 
be devoted to creative and beneficial, 
rather than to destructive and savage, 
enterprises. 

Our recent experiences and the his- 
tory of government over the centuries 
indicate that only by the collective 
action of a dominant group can security 
be attained. It was in this belief that on 
June 15, 1943, I introduced House Con- 
current Resolution 25. Perhaps the most 
significant thing about it is the fact 
that it originated in the House of Repre- 
sentatives and is nonpartisan. Both are 
important. Our foreign policy must be 
consistent, must not be a partisan affair 
shifting with every election. Further, 
since the House is more nearly reflective 
of the will of the people than is any 
other body, it should play a part in the 





LW. FULBRIGHT 


Congressman from Arkansas 
Former President of the 
University of Arkansas 


formation of fundamental policy. Only 
with Congressional sanction can other 
nations rely with assurance upon com- 
mitments of our Chief Executive. The 
adoption of this resolution by the House 
and Senate will create a precedent for 
further participation by the House in 
the matter of foreign policy, and give 
that policy stability and force. 

The resolution reads: “Resolved by 
the House of Representatives (the Sen- 
ate. concurring), that the Congress 
hereby expresses itself as favoring the 
creation of appropriate international ma- 
chinery with power adequate to estab- 
lish and to maintain a just and lasting 
peace among the nations of the world, 
and as favoring the participation by the 
United States therein thru its consti- 
tutional processes.” 

This simple statement tells the world 
that this nation undertakes to partici- 
pate with the other nations in a bona 
fide effort to find some reasonable means 
to solve international disputes by meth- 
ods other than by war, that the United 
States recognizes that any organization 
for peace must be based upon power 
adequate to enforce peace, and that the 
U. S. will share both in supplying that 
power and in the responsibility for the 
exercise of that power. 

This commitment to participate is, of 
course, only the first small step in the 
process of creating a system of interna- 
tional relations that makes sense. Some 
people have the false impression that our 
own Constitution suddenly sprang full- 
blown from the minds of our founding 
fathers. Nothing could be further from 
the truth. It was a codification of prin- 
ciples and institutions of human free- 
dom which had been evolving thru 
countless centuries. Millions of brave 
men and women, of many lands, had 
sacrificed their lives and fortunes in the 
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struggle for human freedom which that 
instrument so beautifully described and 
established. Institutions and principles 
for the government of men evolve, and 
all too slowly, but in the evolutionary 
process they acquire validity and sta- 
bility. Therefore, in venturing into the 
uncharted realm of international con- 
trols, it would be a mistake to attempt 
a complete blueprint which would later 
prove too restrictive. The first step 
should be the adoption of broad and 
basic principles. After that, we may con- 
sider succeeding moves. 

Many of our people have a natural 
fear of the unfamiliar. We have built 
up, thru the years of our isolation, a dis- 
trust of practically all the peoples of 
Europe and Asia. It is only natural that 
before accepting even a simple declara- 
tion of policy, our people want a blue- 
print of the whole thing before making 
any commitment—what is to be done, 
the kind of organization we are to have, 
distribution of power, the cost, the risks. 

Such a blueprint cannot be made. This 
is not a unilateral undertaking for us 
alone to plan. In its essence it is coop- 
erative, and no man or nation alone can 
say exactly what shall be done. To de- 
scribe how or where we go after we 
decide to assume our share of the re- 
sponsibility for the solution of interna- 
tional problems cannot be the specifi- 
cation of blueprints. It is rather the 
description of a continuing, day-to-day 
process of working with other peoples— 
peoples who differ from us superficially 
and who may compete with us for the 
goods of this earth, but who, basically, 
do not desire war any more than we do. 
No man can say what can or cannot be 


done in cooperation with other nations _ 


because we have never tried it. We do 
know the cost of non-cooperation. 
Many opponents of collective security 
seek to confuse the issues by proclaiming 
that we do not want an international 
WPA. The question of relief and re- 
habilitation has little to do with the for- 
mulation of a foreign policy or the crea- 
tion of machinery to keep the peace. 
Relief may have a place in military op- 
erations in occupied countries or in set- 
tling this particular war, but over the 
long years if we can contribute leader- 
ship and our share of the force necessary 
to make an international system of con- 
trol effective, that is all the world can 
expect. If the curse of recurrent wars 
can be lifted from the backs of strug- 
gling peoples, they can work out their 
own economic and political salvation. 
It is true that in saving our own free- 
dom, in preserving our very existence as 


a great and free people, we will inevita- 
bly benefit other peoples of the world. 
But surely we will not refuse to save 
ourselves simply because in doing so we 
may help save others. 

Another shrewd but no less false and 
emotional flank attack on the proposal 
for collective security is the cry that we 
must never sacrifice our sovereignty. In 
the minds of many, the word “sover- 
eignty” has some mystical connotation 
in some way associated with divinity. 
Sovereignty means control over our own 
affairs and resides in the people. The 
people have delegated part of their 
power to manage their affairs to their 
city government, part to the county, 
part to the state, and part to the federal 
government. Under the Articles of Con- 
federation, our people delegated limited 
powers to the central government. 
When these powers proved inadequate 
to preserve order and tranquility, fur- 
ther powers were delegated under the 
Constitution. In creating the Constitu- 
tion and establishing order, did our 
people sacrifice their sovereignty? No. 
They acquired the means of preserving 
order and freedom. 

Twice within 25 years we have been 
forced, against our will, into wars which 
have seriously threatened our free ex- 
istence. To this extent, our sovereignty, 
our control over our affairs, is at present 
imperfect. If we can remedy this defect 
by a delegation of limited power to an 
agency designed to prevent war, in 
which we participate, how can this be 
called a sacrifice? Rather, it is the acqui- 
sition of something infinitely precious. 

In an appeal to prejudice and emotion, 
the devotees of the status quo attempt 
to scare us by saying we would be turn- 
ing over the control of our country to 
the communists or “those clever Brit- 
ish.” Having proved our capacity in so 
many ways, we are surely not too stu- 
pid to participate with other civilized 
peoples in a common undertaking. Of 
course, since this nation must now play 
a man’s part in the world, it should 
induce its men of greatest wisdom and 
understanding into its public service. 

Those who advocate any organization 
to abolish war are called by the opposi- 
tion “utopian idealists” with no regard 
for the hard realities of life—full of 
“globaloney.” The truth is exactly the 
contrary. The dreamers are those who 
think our Christian democratic civiliza- 
tion can continue to exist in a world 
torn by wars of ever-increasing destruc- 
tion. The realists see that our selfish 
interests demand a system of collective 
security. 





Again, some politicians talk as if we 
have a choice between participating 
actively in the attempt to bring order 
into the chaos of international relations, 
on the one hand, and withdrawing from 
the world, on the other hand. This js 
rank nonsense. We cannot withdraw 
from the world. Our only choice js to 
participate with other nations in form. 
ing a system of collective security, or 
participate against them in a savage 
struggle for national supremacy and 
imperialistic expansion. 

Charity, prejudice, sympathy, or ex- 
pediency should not be the basis of a 
foreign policy. It must be built upon a 
profound evaluation of selfinterest, of 
economics, of physical power, of geo. 
graphical relations, and of fundamental 
desires. Producing men who can under. 
stand the significance of these matters 
is the principal contribution we can and 
must make to our own future welfare. 
In our schools today are being trained 
the boys and girls, the men and women 
of tomorrow, whose responsibility it will 
be to help this nation assume and main- 
tain its proper role in the world. Upon 
the education they receive will depend 
the peace of the future. 

We cannot build a peace as we do an 
Empire State Building and go off and 
admire it, sure it will be there on the 
morrow. Political institutions, like men 
or plants, must be constantly cultivated 
or they will wither and die. That is why 
the role of the school—the training 
ground of our world citizens of the fu 
ture—is so fundamental. 

As a matter of fact, I believe we find 
ourselves in our precarious condition 
today largely because too few of our 
citizens have had the opportunity to 
obtain an education in the liberal arts. 
It is only from such a course of study 
that one may obtain the wisdom and 
understanding necessary to solve the 
difficult problems which confront our 
modern and complex world. 

America has been the most fortunate 
nation in the history of the world. We 
have received the blessings of countless 
years of struggle by other peoples: for 
liberty. There is a law of compensation 
in these matters. The time has arrived 
for us to make our contribution to 
civilization. We can make that contribu- 
tion by helping create an organization 
which will give to all the nations of the 
world the same opportunity for political 
liberty that we have so long enjoyed. 
If we deny this obligation, we ourselves 
may lose that liberty and _ integrity 
which we are now sacrificing our boys 
and our wealth to preserve! 
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The NEA War and Peace Hind 





OVEMBER Will be a most important 

month in the War and Peace Fund 
Campaign, since many states will com- 
plete their campaigns at that time. The 
reports now coming in are most ¢n- 
couraging. 

One county superintendent writes 
that every teacher in the county gave 
$1, every principal $2, and every super- 
intendent $4 or more. 

As this JourNAL goes to press on Oc- 
tober 13, cash in hand at the NEA totals 
$218,263 of the $400,000 national fund. 
A majority of the states have either 
reached or are reaching the NEA share 
of their quotas. October and November 
will be the harvest months for other 
states. 

Let us keep before us the general pur- 
poses of the fund as the case is pre- 
sented to every teacher who has not 
already contributed: 

To help the schools of America 
play a more vigorous and effective 
role in hastening the winning of 
the war. 

To assure the educational pro- 
fession a more powerful vuice in 
making and keeping the peace. 

To conserve the interest and wel- 
fare of girls and boys and the 
schools in the midst of the stress 
and strain of the war and the com- 
peting demands of the postwar 
days. 

Already the fund is bearing fruit in 
the increased work of the Educational 
Policies Commission on behalf of a 
sound peace and in the intensified cam- 
paign for federal aid now going for- 
ward under the Legislative and Defense 
Commissions. 

Think of what it would have meant 
to you personally in dollars alone if 
after the last war we could have had an 
enduring peace. Let’s do our bit now 
to avoid having again to go thru all this 
loss, pain, and sorrow. 

Leaders who during the next few 
weeks will be presenting this campaign 
to local groups will find excellent ma- 
terial in earlier issues of THe JouRNAL: 

April 1943, page 93 

May 1943, pages 119-122 

September 1943, page 155 

October 1943, page 187 


‘ Acatn our schools are face to face with destiny. The crisis in education 
and American life is graver than before. Our Association faces a great 
task. It must strengthen itself and go forward if American education 
is to play its full part in winning the war and the peace. The schools 
are now placed in a highly competitive situation. They must fight to 
maintain themselves; fight for the ideals and objectives of our Amer- 
ican democracy; fight to protect education from the casualties of war; 
fight to maintain the values of life for which the war is being fought. 
Our war sacrifices will be in vain unless we preserve the basic values of 


our democracy. 


GEORGE D. STRAYER 


Chairman, NEA War and Peace Fund Committee 





An effective mimeographed subscrip- 
tion form can be developed by simply 
listing the purposes of the fund as given 
in the October Journat, followed by a 
blank indicating the amount subscribed 
and the name and full address of the 
giver. 

Be proud to give and to lead in this 
great cause—the War and Peace Fund 


—proud as a soldier is proud to fight for 
his country, as a statesman is proud to 
build for the future, as our forefathers 
were proud to establish upon this con- 
tinent a new nation dedicated to the 
proposition that all men are created 
free and equal. 

[See also “Education and the United 
Nations, page 223.| 


As They Do Their Part, So Must We 


A letter from a captain in the African war zone tells how our armed 
forces feel about planning now to win the peace: 


You could do me and a lot of soldiers a very big favor if you 
would—and I know you will. Start organizing some sort of 
Plan-and-Prepare-the-Peace group or movement . 

I cannot urge this upon you too strongly, or tell you forcibly 
enough how really urgent I believe it is, how vital to us all, and 


how very brief the time... . 


If you there could know just how vital and essential this seems 
from a war-zone viewpoint, you’d none of you feel unhappy 
about not being able to be here. What the people do, and what 
Congress does, to map and plan and prepare the peace before 
Armistice may one day be known as the stay-at-home’s victory— 
the document that kept the war won. 

Yes, I know there will be lots of people who will deprecate 
the need for getting excited about something so far in the future— 
and besides, haven’t we public men to do this sort of thing?— 
and all that. But there zs a need, a great, thunderous, bloodstained 
need, for the people to generate the energy it takes in a preoccu- 
pied democracy to get things done .... 

The problems of this peace are tremendous, TERT complex, 


all but insuperable; therefore the urgency of time . . 


. If I were 


there, knowing even what little I do, I would devote every waking 
hour of every long day to winning this greatest of all victories. 
So will you sell the Home Front a bill of goods for me? . . . 


[From Your Concress Can WIN THE Next War Now. | 
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1 
Strengthen the services of the schools toward 
winning the war and the peace—Encourage 
preinduction courses, physical fitness, bond and 
stamp sales, community drives, and rationing ac- 
tivities. Demand a place for education at the peace 
table and prepare youth and adults for effective 
postwar citizenship. 

2 
Federal aid for education now—$300,000,000 
annually from federal funds without federal con- 
trol: $100,000,000 for equalizing educational op- 
portunity and $200,000,000 for increasing teachers’ 
salaries. 

3 
Increase teachers’ salaries—Living costs have 
risen nearly 30 percent, teachers’ salaries less than 
10 percent. Teachers’ salaries can and must be 
raised to meet the increased cost of living and to 
remove substandard conditions. We must secure 
for all teachers salaries adequate to attract and 
hold in the profession teachers of marked ability 
and thoro training. We must secure equal pay for 
equal preparation and experience regardless of the 
area in which the service is rendered. 


4 
Juvenile delinquency—The NEA urges that the 
schools, in cooperation with other agencies, de- 
velop a constructive program to counteract those 
forces which are contributing to juvenile delin- 
quency. 
5 

Maintain professional standards—More than 
100,000 teachers left the profession last year. 
Emergency certificates are inevitable in some in- 
stances but these should be definitely limited to 
the duration and the public as well as government 
officials must recognize teaching as an “essential” 
service. Schools must be kept open and efficient. 


2 
Protect the schools against attack—War breeds 
hysteria. Foes of public education take advantage 
of the opportunity to undermine educational lead- 
ers and to slash school budgets. Tenure laws, regu- 
lations, and principles must be extended, im- 
proved, and enforced. 


Program of the NEA for 1943-44 


USE THIS POSTER ON YOUR BULLETINBOARD. 






7 
Extend, protect, and improve retirement sys- 
tems—Less than half of the states have adequate 
retirement systems. All should have them, and the 
NEA is ready to help them secure the necessary 
legislation. 

: 8 

Strengthen our professional organizations— 
New local associations must be developed and old 
ones revitalized. Active programs, improved work- 
ing relationships with the state and national asso- 
ciations, and 100 percent membership in the state 
associations must be encouraged. The NEA mem- 
bership must be increased to 330,000 with each 
state meeting its quota. Local, state, and national 
associations must be more fully integrated and 
more efficient enrolment plans must be devised 
and adopted. 

4 
Complete the war and peace fund drive with 
every state over the top—aAll states should reach 
their quotas. 

10 
Help the federal government develop a 
sound educational policy—State control of edu- 
cation is a historic and cherished American prin- 
ciple. The U. S. Office of Education is the official 
federal agency for handling the educational activi- 
ties of the federal government and should be so 
recognized by all. 

" 
Plan for readjustments to meet postwar edu- 
cational demands—The war needs have modi- 
fied traditional educational practices, standards, 
and objectives. These must be rethought in terms 
of current experiences and new social, political, 
industrial, and economic world conditions. 






























FINANLING PUSTWAR PRUSPERITY 


Based on “Where’s the Money Coming From? Problems of Postwar Finance” 


Stuart Chase 


Noted Economist and Author 


EHIND THE poLLars—After the war 

America will need to maintain full 
employment, operate its industries close 
to capacity, provide the essentials of life 
for all its own citizens, and help to sup- 
ply immediate needs of foreign peoples 
who are starving and unable to pay for 
the supplies. There will be a towering 
political demand for a world delivered 
from chronic depression. Where will 
the money come from? Is there any 
way to balance the things we can afford 
in terms of money with the things we 
can afford in manpower and materials? 
What we need is the knowledge and the 
courage so to organize and manage our 
economy that we can get the benefits of 
the full employment that war and dis- 
asters have brought without having to 
pay the costs in human lives, in de- 
struction, in rising prices, in loss of free- 
dom. This is the Number One problem 
of the peace to come. 


On D-Day—On Demobilization Day 
—say, in 1946—the American economic 
system will look like something from 
the back of the moon: The national 
debt at about $250 billion; 12 million 
persons in the armed services, 33 million 
in war industries, 20 million in civilian 
industries; free market disrupted; for- 
eign trade dominated by lend-lease; the 
government ordering 60 to 70 percent of 
everything produced; new and strange 
contractual relationships; business com- 
petition reduced; great areas of little 
business boarded up; perhaps a univer- 
sal manpower law; the distribution of 
the national income leveled and shifted 
in curious directions; crop pattern re- 
arranged; great taxes, levies of forced 
savings, high total national income; 
government in tighter control of banks; 
the British Empire and Latin America 
sitting in our laps. 


Postwar Goals—There is no road back 
from war economy, but there is a road 
forward. Returning soldiers, disem- 
ployed war workers must have a place 
to go which offers security and hope. 
They can: 

[1] Produce the essentials of food, 
shelter, clothing, medical care, education, 
so that every American family can be 
healthy and secure. 





[2] Produce food and other essentials 
for other countries. 

[3] Produce mass comforts for the 
people—automobiles, refrigerators, radios. 
Also produce luxuries for the well to do. 

[4] Revive public works neglected dur- 
ing the war—schools, highways, and the 
like—and develop new projects such as re- 
construction of cities to meet power age 
conditions. 


What is physically possible is finan- 
cially possible. 


The dollar circuit—Modern money is 
not a physical entity but the transfer of 
numbers (in bank ledgers or on bills 
and coins) according to a set of rules. 
The numbers must move from hand to 
hand, encouraging production and em- 
ployment, to be of use. The act of pro- 
duction involves enough numbers to 
buy the product back and thus keep the 
economy in balance. But the money 
must be paid out for goods or invest- 
ments, or a gap will appear in the cir- 
cuit and unemployment begin. The gap 
can be closed by taxing old money back 
into the spending stream, by printing 
new money, or by borrowing. Printing 
or borrowing can stuff the system with 
dollars until it blows up in inflation, 
unless dollars are backed by production. 

As a community grows, new money 
is needed, even when no gaps appear in 
the circuit. Banks can supply it by 
creating deposits based on a borrower’s 
note or the government’s bond. They 
can withdraw money by calling loans. 

When people think of money as gold 
or silver, they think of a fixed sum, 
which, if shared with the unemployed, 
would impoverish the rest. But modern 
money is not a fixed sum. It is dynamic 
and flexible and can always be expanded 
to finance new production if there is 
slack in the economy. When employ- 
ment goes up, everyone gains to the ex- 
tent of the new wealth created. 

When everyone has a job, the circuit 
is functioning satisfactorily and it is 


unwise to monkey with it. But severe 
and chronic unemployment is evidence 
that the circuit is broken. Specific steps 
must then be taken to close it or the 
whole financial mechanism will fall 
apart—as in 1933. 

The circuit was closed before 1914, 
mostly by investment in private enter- 
prises on a continuously expanding 
scale, along with expansion of land and 
population. War outlays closed the cir- 
cuit from 1915 to 1920. In fact, too many 
dollars were injected; the result was 
serious inflation. 

Our seven years of prosperity after 
the war was not widely shared abroad 
—except for the brief assistance of for- 
eign loans. The circuit here was helped 
by these loans, the housing boom, in- 
stalment buying, expansion of the auto- 
mobile industry, and highway construc- 
tion. Prosperity collapsed when these 
outlets for savings were filled. 

The policy of waiting for automatic 
recovery was tested for more than three 
years, but only when the federal gov- 
ernment began to offset savings by a 
program of credit control and spending 
was the spiral reversed. 

Principles of War Finance—[1] Money 
must be made immediately available for 
equipment of armed services, up to limit 
of industrial capacity. [2] Provision must 
be made for a minimum standard of life 
for rest of population or morale and pro- 
duction will suffer. [3] War costs should 
be met so far as possible by taxation— 
positive guard against inflation. [4] Next 
best is sale of bonds to the public, which 
are paid for with dollars already in the 
circuit. This is anti-inflationary, but in- 
creases government debt, while taxes do 
not. [5] The balance must be raised by 
borrowing from commercial banks or the 
Federal Reserve. This is the raw fuel of 
inflation and should be held to a mini- 
mum. [6] Inflation can also be checked 
by direct methods—price fixing, wage and 
rent fixing, priorities, rationing consumers’ 
goods. [7] We should not make large 
loans to foreign governments. Our allies 





In A COMPENSATORY ECONOMY, businessmen who devote 


themselves to producing physical goods and services will not be 


hampered much; those who create dizzy financial structures and 


make money by manipulating money will find slimmer pickings. 
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cannot repay them, and this turns friends 
into enemies. Make lend-lease gifts or 
swaps. 


Facing the national debt—A national 
debt of $250 billion on D-Day is enough 
to make us quake if we identify the 
national debt with our personal debts. 
We could think more clearly if the 
“national debt” were called the “na- 
tional reserve.” Major characteristics of 
the national debt: 


[1] It is at the same time an investment 
by citizens. If it were paid off tomorrow, 
we should have such a stupendous pool of 
idle money that the government would 
have to open the subscription books again 
to avoid financial collapse. [2] If the na- 
tional debt is all internal, as ours is, the 
nation can hardly go bankrupt—unless it 
runs out of men or materials. [3] There 
is no compelling reason why an internal 
debt should be paid off completely. [4] 
If private longterm investment declines, 
public investment must increase, or idle 
savings will cripple the system. [5] A 
national debt approximately twice the an- 
nual national income can be borne with- 
out too much difficulty. [6] The principal 
of the debt is a less important figure than 
the interest. [7] Payment of interest by 
the government does not decrease the na- 
tion’s purchasing power. [8] Government 
debt per se is not the cause of inflation. 
If the economy is on part time, an increase 
in debt cannot cause general inflation until 
full employment is reached. [9] Broadly 
speaking, there are three kinds of public 
debt: Dead weight debt, for which no use- 
ful plant is built—outlays for war or re- 
lief. Passive debt, for non-revenue-produc- 
ing public works, such as parks and monu- 
ments. Active debt, for revenue-producing 
public works, such as toll bridges and 
TVA. 


Three major adjustments must be 
made: 


[1] America must give up her proud and 
unique position as the only nation without 
a large standing debt. [2] We must ac- 
cept taxes high enough to cover the inter- 
est charges, always remembering that a 
large part of the taxes come from those 
who receive a large part of the interest. 
[3] We must use the tax structure and 
the debt, if necessary, to keep the national 
income high. If national income falls pre- 
cipitately, the debt will be unmanageable. 


When war spending stops—Citizens 
will have plenty of money when the 
war ends, but they will not spend it 
unless assured of a margin of security 
and a peacetime job. This calls for care- 
ful timing: Government, business, and 
labor, working together, should begin 
planning in 1943. Give plans publicity, 
not promising too much, but building 
confidence. 


For the short swing: When fighting 
stops, taper off war spending; initiate pub- 
lic works and social security guaranteeing 
minimum living standard for all. Hold 
war controls against inflation’ and tax 
rates at a high level. Help businessmen re- 
convert their plants. Encourage them to 
take all possible responsibility for employ- 
ment. As full employment is approached, 
taper off public works, but hold social 
security. Taper off war controls. 


For the long swing: Extend social se- 
curity. Promote higher living standards. 
Establish government controls to support 
full employment. Seek an_ international 
balance of exports and imports. When 
stabilization seems assured, pay off part 
of the dead-weight war debt. 


Four roads to full employment— 
Chronic unemployment—a cancer eat- 
ing at the foundations of the human 
community—can be avoided by: 

[1] A rationed economy in which citi- 
zens are assigned to work, as in an army, 
and get supplies from the mess hall. 
Money is not used. 

[2] A socialized economy where the 
state owns all the industrial and agricul- 
tural plant, and appoints managers to op- 
erate it. Money is used, but free enterprise 
disappears. 

[3] A free competitive economy where 
savings are so promptly invested that the 
dollar circuit is always closed, and plant 
and labor resources always fully used. 
Every nation is getting farther away from 
this. It is unworkable if investment op- 
portunities fail to keep pace with savings 
or if prices of goods and services are set 
arbitrarily rather than in the free market. 

[4] A mixed or compensatory economy. 


A compensatory economy—A com- 
pensatory economy appears to be the 
next logical step. In such an economy, 
the state is responsible for full employ- 
ment and social security. It is guided 
and checked by the measuring rod of a 
regular count of the unemployed. It 
relies heavily on taxation to keep the 
dollar circuit in active motion. Public 
works programs are on file ready for 
all emergencies, and also certain neces- 
sary public works are carried on re- 
gardless of employment. Between the 
latter, and social security legislation, it 
becomes possible to assure the budget 
of essentials to every American. 

A compensatory economy is the only 
practicable hope of those who want a 
maximum of free enterprise. Here is a 
way to achieve full employment with a 
minimum government interference in 
the mechanics of production and dis- 
tribution, and with government exer- 
cising only key controls, mostly finan- 
cial. It contemplates little extension of 
government ownership, tho government 





and business might exercise joint cop. 
trol over synthetic rubber and some of 
the other war plants being built at pub. 
lic expense. Businessmen who devote 
themselves to producing physical goods 
and services will not be hampered 
much; those who create dizzy financial 
structures and make money by ma 
nipulating money will find slimmer 
pickings. 

To succeed, a compensatory economy 
must have real give-and-take between 
government, business, labor, and other 
organized groups. To retain our eco. 
nomic freedoms, we must sacrifice for 
them. Our loyalty must run first to the 
whole community and later to the 
Amalgamated Order of Cutters or the 
General Widget Corporation. The war 
is pushing us in this direction. 


Fears and hopes—Among the forces 
which have delayed an economy of 
plenty are seven great fears—of infla- 
tion; a crushing national debt; bureau- 
cracy; paternalism; the end of progress; 
“what you gain, I lose”; the reaction of 
the masses. Much more logical than 
these fears are the hopes of the postwar 
world. 

The technics for achieving full em- 
ployment, adequate social security and 
public works programs, fair and intelli- 
gent taxation, controlled national debt, 
are already being forged. Competent 
men know how to go about these tasks 
if we, the voters, will let them. 

The world is in the midst of a convul- 
sive transition period, where human be- 
ings conditioned to scarcity are trying 
to adjust themselves to the technological 
facts of plenty. A century hence there 
may be no economic problems. 

Where will the money come from? 
From the work of the people and the 
work of their machines. We may have 
learned this lesson by Demobilization 


Day! 





WHEN THE WAR ENDS 


This article is available as Personal Growth 
Leaflet 154. It is based on the third in a series 
of exploratory reports on postwar problems, writ- 
ten by Stuart Chase and published by the Twen- 
ticth Century Fund, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 
City. The volumes sell for $1 each or $5 for the 
set of six to be delivered as published: The Road 
We are Traveling: 1914-1942; Goals for America: 
A Budget of Our Needs and Resources; Where's 
the Money Coming From? Problems of Postwar 
Finance; Farmer, Worker, Businessman: Their 
Place in Postwar America; Tomorrow's Trade: 
Problems of Our Foreign Commerce; Winning the 
Peace. Personal Growth Leaflet 152, Paths to To- 
morrow, is based on the first book; PGL 15% 
An American Program of Plenty, on the second. 
Leaflets are one cent each in quantities of 25 oF 
more, cash with order. No orders accepted for less 
than 25¢. Order from the NEA. 
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Education and the United Nations 





HE LocaL German Commandant’s 
Tosice in Kerch [USSR] ordered the 
parents to send their children to school, 
and in compliance with the order 245 
children with exercise books in their 
hands set off to take their places in class. 
None of these children returned home. 
After the liberation of the town, the 
bodies of these 245 children were found 
in a deep ditch five miles from the town. 
They had been shot by the invaders. 
Documents and photographs relating to 
this monstrous crime are in the posses- 
sion of the Soviet Government.” 

“On the very first day of occupation 
the Fascist monsters drove into the fields 
200 schoolboys and schoolgirls who had 
come to the village to help collect the 
harvest, surrounded them, and brutally 
shot them down. They took a large 
group of schoolgirls back to the rear 
‘for the gentlemen officers.’ ” 

“When the invaders destroyed the 
Korelenko Library in Kharkov they 
paved the dirty roads with books from 
the library ‘to facilitate the passage of 
German automobiles.’ ” 

“The extent of the destruction by the 
Nazi incendiaries is seen from the fol- 
lowing data, taken from many such in- 
stances: In 23 regions of the Moscow 
region occupied by the Germans, they 
completely destroyed 537 villages, partly 
destroyed 928, completely destroyed 
38,423 dwelling houses in villages and 
5140 dwelling houses in towns, 947 
schools (out of 1220 existing schools), 
159 hospitals, 54 kindergartens and 
créches.” 

These quotations from the Molotov 
Notes on German Atrocities (sent in 
1941 and 1942 to friendly governments 
by the USSR) are a part of a “story of 
bestiality almost without parallel in the 
history of the world,” which is told in 
a recently published volume, Education 
and the United Nations. 

This volume, the report of the Joint 
Commission of the Council for Educa- 
tion in World Citizenship and the Lon- 
don International Assembly, was being 
prepared at the same time that the NEA 
Educational Policies Commission was 
working on its statement, Education 
and the People’s Peace. 


The two Commissions worked inde- 
pendently. However, as Secretary Wil- 
liam G. Carr of the Policies Commis- 
sion has pointed out, “the statements 
are in substantial agreement on most 
major matters of policy and in many 
detailed recommendations as well. This 
is not mere coincidence. Rather, it is 
evidence that when people with demo- 
cratic backgrounds begin to think seri- 
ously about achieving the war aims and 
establishing enduring peace, they come 
to similar conclusions regarding the es- 
sential role of education in those proc- 
esses.” 

Tue Journat published in the Sep- 
tember 1943 issue an abridgment of 
Education and the People’s Peace, with 
the recommendation that all teachers 
and other thoughtful citizens read it 
and help to bring about appropriate 
action. Now we recommend also care- 
ful reading of Education and the United 
Nations, which may be secured from 
the American Council on Public Affairs, 
2153. Florida Avenue, Washington, 
D. C., for $1. 

Chapter I, “Destruction and Recon- 
struction,” reminds readers~ that Axis 
plundering, enslaving, and killing are 
not just wanton destruction and blood 
lust, but the coldly calculated diabolical 
pursuit of a deliberate policy. “In every 
country the intellectual leaders and the 
teachers have been among the first to 
be attacked. They are the trustees of the 
history of the nation—it must not be 
passed on. Thruout history they have 
been the pioneers of progress—they 
could resistance now. They 
stand for the freedom of the human 
mind—the mind of the enslaved race 
must bend to the conqueror’s will.” 

After recalling the magnificent re- 
sistance of schools of the United Nations 
and the magnitude of the tasks of re- 
construction, the report gives definite 
proposals for combined effert of all the 
United Nations in this task. 

A second chapter, “Re-education in 
Enemy Countries,” calls for re-educa- 
tion of the 69,000,000 Germans in Cen- 
tral Europe as citizens of a democratic 
state, and gives definite suggestions 
looking toward this end. 


inspire 


Chapter III discusses “Education as a 
Foundation for the Postwar System,” 
proposing establishment of an Inter- 
national Organization of Education. 
| Education and the People’s Peace also 
urges such action. | 

Chapter IV, “Our Work,” suggests 
contributions that private and unofficial 
groups of educationists from the various 
United Nations can make to the pro- 
motion of such principles as are enun- 
ciated in the report. 

In the fifth chapter a “Summary of 
Recommendations” concludes with the 
following: 


We are concerned only with the hard 
facts. First, that the task of restoring what 
has been destroyed is far beyond all private 
enterprise and charity and must call for 
the concerted action of the governments. 
And_ secondly, that civilization could 
hardly survive a third world war. Truly 
men must learn or perish. 


Our principal recommendations are: 

[1] That governments be asked to rec- 
ognize that the urgent tasks of educa- 
tional reconstruction .in the occupied 
countries, as soon as they have been set 
free, must be one of the chief responsibili- 
ties of the United Nations, and 

[2] That, for this reason, a United 
Nations’ Bureau for Educational Recon- 
struction should be appointed now to pre- 
pare, and so far as possible put into opera- 
tion, the necessary plans for meeting those 
needs which are too great for any one 
nation to bear. 

[3] That, in any period during which 
Germany may be occupied, the occupying 
powers should exercise their control over 
education thru a High Commiissioner for 
Education who should be appointed in 
advance by the United Nations and be 
ready to start work at the moment the 
occupation begins. 

[4] That the principal duties of the 
High Commissioner for Education should 
be to insure that the Nazi and militarist 
influences are utterly eradicated from Ger- 
man education, and to inspire, facilitate, 
and supervise the re-education of the Ger- 
man people. 

[5] That in order that the United Na- 
tions may remain united after the war, 
their peoples must be inspired by a domi- 
nating motive to build a better world and 
that, for this reason, it will be necessary 
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to provide greatly extended educational 
facilities, subsidized where necessary by 
the community of nations, and education 
in the principles of world citizenship. 

[6] That for the advancement of edu- 
cation generally and for the promotion of 
education in world citizenship it is ur- 
gently necessary that the United Nations 
should agree to establish as soon as may 


be practicable an International Organiza- 
tion for Education and should forthwith 
undertake the necessary preparations for 
that act. 

[7] That such an organization should 
be one of the principal parts of any new 
international authority that may be created 
after the war on a world scale or for any 
group of states, and 


[8] That it should be able to draw upon 
the wisdom of governments; education ay. 
thorities; teachers, parents, and students 
associations; each of which should be rep. 
reserited upon it, so that it may thus com. 
bine with the authority of the governments 
the active participation of those upon 
whom will chiefly fall the task of carry. 
ing out its decisions. 


A CHARACTER ALPHABET 


Nothing great was ever achieved without enthu- 
siasm. 
—EMERSON 


A good conscience is a continual Christmas. 
—FRANKLIN 


Be not merely good; be good for something. 
—THOREAU One can not always be a hero, but one can always 
be a man. 


Character is much easier kept than recovered. 
—GOETHE 


——PAINE 


, 4 ‘ i s vrinkles.—Tou 
Difficulties strengthen the mind as labor does the Politeness smooths wrinkles.—jousert 


body. 


—SENECA 


Qualities of the heart, not those of the face, should 


attract us. 


Evil life is one kind of death—oviw —LAMARTINE 


From errors of others a wise man corrects his own. Responsibility educates.—PHILLIPS 


“Te ieee Sunday is the golden clasp that binds together the 


volume of the week. 
—LONGFELLOW 


Guided by the example and good works of others, 


we must rely mainly upon our own efforts. 


— a. a The measure of life is not length, but honesty. 


—LYLY 


He who purposely cheats his friend would cheat his 
God. 


-—LAVATER 


Unkind language is sure to produce the fruits of 
unkindness—that is suffering in others. 


I fear nothing but doing wrong.—sTERNE —BENTHEM 


Valor is like honesty; it enters into all that a man 
does. 
—H. W. SHAW 


Judge thyself with a judgment of sincerity, and 
thou wilt judge others with a judgment of 
charity. 


—MASON , 
We enjoy thoroly only the pleasure that we give. 


Knowledge, like everything else of the highest a_eeen 
value, is not to be obtained easily. bo, 
—ARNOLD Xperience shows that success is due less to ability 

than to zeal. 


Lincoln’s immortal character has thrown in the 
—BUXTON 


shade the splendors of his intellect. 
—NEWMAN Your face is a book where men may read strange 
matters. 


Music washes away from the soul the dust of every- 
; ; —SHAKESPEARE 


day life. 


—AUERBACH 


Zeal and duty are not slow.—MILToN. 


Teachers of adolescent children will 
find several uses for these quotations, 
but the following procedure should 
prove worthwhile: 

Quotation A may remain on the front 
blackboard for a day, then be erased. 
The following morning some volunteer 
is asked to give it from memory. The 
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letter A is then written on the board 
with the pupil’s name beside it. The 
same procedure takes place the next 


Compiled by 


MABEL F. CRESSY 


Charles Brown School, Beverly, Massachusetts 


morning with Quotation B. Each time 
the recitation begins with A and pro 
ceeds to the latest quotation studied. 
The aim to have them all memorized 
by the 27th day should create interest. 

Copying the quotations and taking 
them home might prove valuable to 
slower pupils and of interest to parents 
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Miss Sylvia's War Job 


ALICE E. SINCLAIR 





iss syLvia relaxed her slim, young 

body, momentarily, behind her 
work-scarred, outmoded, unwieldy desk 
to look over her variegated assortment 
of a dozen scholars. 

Patricia Breen’s elfin face, framed in 
its bonnet of black curls, was alight 
with mischief this very instant. Reach- 
ing out a skilful hand, she had come 
within a hair’s breadth of Laurie 
Spence’s fat, yellow braids, hanging 
temptingly near, when Sylvia’s sharp 
words jerked Pat back into a correct 
schoolroom position and herself into a 
strong disciplinarian of the old school. 

Sylvia, blue eyes dark with storm 
clouds, searching for more trouble. 
“Charlie Dort! Dave Taylor! You don’t 
have time to talk. Your grammar lesson 
is right after recess.” Sheepishly they 
buried themselves in work. Sylvia did 
not miss Charlie’s furtive wink, which 
said, “Gosh, teacher’s cranky today.” 
What’s more, teacher knew he was cor- 
rect. 

“Sylvia, you're hateful,” she upbraided 
herself. “Can’t you snap out of it? You 
won't need to worry about unruly 
youngsters this time next week. You'll 
have a good war job.” She ruefully ex- 
amined her rough, red hands, their 
split, broken nails. “Chalk dust, sweep- 
ing floors—won’t I miss all that?” She 
would be able to have manicures, get 
her hair done. 

Heavens! The fifth-grade geography 
class should be reciting. She wasn’t quit- 
ting until mext week, or was she? 
“Fifth-grade geography class,” she an- 
nounced primly to discipline herself 
this time, not the children. 

They filed into place on the big bench- 
like seat—intelligent, dainty Norrie Tay- 
lor; lazy, good-natured Toby Warren; 
and dull, sullen, dark-browed Fox Con- 
rad. Three pairs of ten-year-old eyes fas- 
tened on hers—Norrie’s eager to please, 
shining, expectant; Toby’s bland; Fox’s 
defiant, for he was not so stupid as to 
be unaware that he was Fairview’s poor- 
est scholar. 

“Children, you have learned how the 
climate of an area affects the life of its 
people. . . .” 


Up shot Norrie’s hand to interrupt, 
with her display of knowledge, before 
Sylvia could finish her introduction 
properly. Sylvia caught her up when 
matters appeared to be going on indefi- 
nitely for Norrie. “Now let’s get back 
to the lesson. We’re studying the south- 
ern states, and they are interesting, 
don’t you think?” This in her brightest 
manner. 

Toby squirmed uncomfortably. Fox, 
as if he desired to shrink into nothing- 
ness, retired farther into his shell. But 
Norrie was on the edge of her seat, 
bursting with knowledge. ... 

Eventually came recess, blessed time 
of reprieve. Since Sylvia had made up 
her mind to leave, the children annoyed 
her no matter what they did. Before, it 
had been only slow, reserved Fox who 
had worried her; or sometimes silly, 
fourteen-year-old, motherless Carmel 
Page, and her equally silly chum, Amy 
Dent, with their incessant giggling, their 
talon-like, red finger nails, and boy-crazy 
antics; or sometimes bashful Mark Cum- 
mings, whom they especially liked. 

Lately they all drove her wild, made 
her cross. Was it because she felt as if 
she were deserting them? The board 
had declared, “We won't be able to 
secure another teacher very soon.” 
Didn’t she have her own interests to 
consider? Sylvia pushed her thoughts 
into the discard and rang the bell. 

Carmel flashed black eyes in Mark’s 
direction as they came in, giggled and 
whispered something in his ear. Dick 
nudged Steve and grinned knowingly. 
Sylvia realized they would torment 
Mark all the way home. Mark, red- 
faced, slunk to his seat. Sylvia suspected 
he rather liked Carmel and couldn’t 
bear to have anyone, least of all Carmel, 
guess his secret. 

Charlie and Dave had their grammar 
lesson. Laurie Spence made 100 in spell- 
ing; Pat missed only one word. The last 
class, the eight-graders—Carmel, Amy, 
Steve, Dick, and Mark—didn’t do so 
well. The day ended on a dreary feeling 
of content that it was over. 

“Goodbye, Miss Sylvia”—Norrie, un- 
ruffled and sweet to the bitter end. 


“Goo’bye, teacher.” Patricia, chastened 
and meek, begged forgiveness with all 
the charm her dancing eyes could mus- 
ter. In spite of herself, Sylvia smiled, 
showing her dimple, lighting up her 
eyes, and unbuttoning the stiff corners 
of her tightly compressed lips. “Good- 
bye, honey. See you in the morning.” 

“Gee, Miss Sylvia’s awful pretty.” 
Mark stared in surprise while she was 
smiling after Pat. “Wish Mom had 
blonde, curly hair and shiny blue eyes; 
it’d help a lot.” Mark’s mother was thin 
and careworn and hadn’t smiled much 
since Mark’s father died. 

“Bye, Miss Sylvia.” He fled the school- 
room, not giving her a chance to reply. 

“Yeah! Carmel’s sweet on Mark!” 
came the teasing chant and Sylvia knew 
that if she went to his rescue, they 
would only be more unmerciful out of 
her hearing. He might just as well learn 
the hard way to fight his own battles! 
She was sick of being nursemaid to 
adolescent growing pains. 

The flat, dark surface of the black- 
board, smeared here and there by 
chalky erasers; the high, bleak-looking 
windows; the scratched, ill-assorted 
desks; the rough floor; the ugly, circu- 
lating heater would be no part of her 
life in another five days. Sylvia was so 
glad she ached with the joy of it. 

It was five-thirty when she had fin- 
ished sweeping the floor, gotten in the 
kindling and coal for the next morn- 
ing’s fire, and begun her mile trek to 
the Spence home, her boarding place. 
As she trudged past Carmel Page’s 
weather-beaten home, she worried: 
“Carmel could be a dear child with the 
right guidance. But that terrible rouge 
and that fuzzy hair give her a bold look. 
Amy isn’t much better. Poor Mark lets 
them torment him. Perhaps Id better 
talk with them before I leave.” She 
turned into the Spence driveway. 

Her unheated little room was cheer- 
less, so she went out into the kitchen to 
warm herself by the fire. 

“Hello, Miss Sylvia.” Mrs. Spence 
lifted friendly eyes from the hunk of ice- 
box cookies off which she was slicing 
thin layers. “How was the day with 
you? I’ve done right well myself.” 

“About as always, I guess.” 

“So you’re leaving us next week? 
Thought you were getting along fine— 
much better than the teacher last year.” 
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Carrie Spence never minced words. 
“Seems strange to me.” 

“Mrs. Spence, I’m really terribly sorry. 
I meant to tell you myself after supper. 
I notified the board only yesterday. I’m 
going into war work in Wichita.” 

“War work? Well!” Carrie, in her 
astonishment, slammed the oven door 
so hard the stove shook. “What’s to be- 
come of our children, Miss Sylvia? They 
need a teacher.” 

“You can find someone they'll like 
better.” Then defiantly, “I want to do 
something worthwhile, to really help. 
I can’t endure that ugly schoolhouse, 
building fires, struggling with indiffer- 
ent children, watching silly ones become 
sillier, pounding long division into un- 
willing heads another four months.” 

“Well, I declare.” Carrie paused with 
knife in mid air. “The way you've taken 
hold of those young ones, it’s a shame 
te quit now.” The knife came down and 
shaved a paper-thin slice neatly. “But, 
of course, if you feel like that,” Carrie’s 
tones, all at once, were soft and sooth- 
ing, “why, that’s all there’s to it.” 

Sylvia was cleaning her hands, and 
the soap stung their raw, tender skin. 
“Yes, I guess that’s all there is to it, 
Mrs. Spence, except that I want some 
pretty clothes. I can’t afford them on 
$800 a year. I want places to go. I want 
a heated room, a regular bath in a real 
tub. Oh, you don’t understand. .. .” 

“Sure, I do, child.” Carrie wiped her 
hands. “You're tired and wrought up. 
This has been a hard day. And you’re 
hungry. I'll soon have supper on.” She 
bustled efficiently about her homey 
kitchen. “It’s that Carmel Page and 
Amy Dent. Worry you to death; don’t 
they?” Not waiting for Sylvia’s con- 
firmation, “Laurie’s been telling me. 
For all she’s only seven, she’s not so 
dumb, Laurie isn’t!” 

“Goodness, I didn’t think the little 
ones noticed,” Sylvia gasped in dismay. 

“Just that silly age. Can’t you remem- 
ber yourself, dearie? Only Carmel’s 
worse, being’s she has no mother, and 
Myrtle Dent is too busy with her clubs 
to see after Amy. Fiddlesticks, you can 
handle those two. Come eat supper and 
you'll feel better.” 

The next days went well. Thursday 
came, a bright, crisp January day. To- 
morrow would be Sylvia’s last stint in 
the little schoolhouse if she stuck to her 
word, and that she had determined to 


do. These angels she had been living 
with the past few days wouldn’t be 
wearing wings by next week, she knew. 

At morning recess, Fox Conrad 
slumped in his seat when the others 
rushed out. Suddenly he blurted out, 
“If you quit, Miss Sylvia, so am I. I hate 
school, anyway, and...” Fox had made 
the longest speech of his school career, 
but his eyes were still talking. 

“And what, Fox?” 

“Gosh, you’re the only teacher who’s 
never made fun of me for not talking.” 
His face was dully red and beads of per- 
spiration outlined his upper lip. “Sup- 
pose my mom’! make me go after all. 
What you gotta leave for, Miss Sylvia?” 

“T don’t have to, Fox.” Sylvia felt for 
the right words. “Really, I didn’t think 
any of you would care. I'd like a better 
job. I am awfully happy you like me.” 

“We all do—Mark and Charlie and 
Dave. Toby, too. And I heard Carmel 
say she wished she looked like you.” 
Fox played his trump card in a fashion 
equal to Norrie. 

“My goodness, Fox,” Sylvia blushed, 
then laughed, “why don’t you put up 
an argument like this in class?” 

Fox grinned with pleasure at the in- 
direct praise. “Guess I don’t get inter- 
ested. It just doesn’t make sense in the 
book. And Norrie’s too fast for me. 
She makes me forget.” 

“You'll get interested,” Sylvia prom- 
ised. It was time to call the children in, 
and she was saved from making any 
commitments about herself. 

As the day wore on, Carmel became 
less and less attentive to her lessons. 
Everyone seemed excited. Then Carmel 
snapped a note to Mark, and Sylvia 
wished she had not seen it flick thru the 
air. She hated to be nasty today. 

“Carmel, I'll speak to you after 
school.” Sylvia stepped forward to re- 
trieve the rectangle of folded paper. A 
hushed silence of dread expectancy 
filled the room. Mark’s ears burned 
red, and Carmel looked sick. Then 
Sylvia dropped the note on her desk 
unread, and the entire room relaxed. 

After the children had called their 
noisy goodbyes, Sylvia struggled to keep 
her voice calm. “Carmel, why can’t 
you leave Mark alone? He’s bashful. 
Besides,” more sharply, “you should 
give more time to your lessons.” 

Carmel lowered her eyes, but not in 
time to hide the tears. She raised a 





hasty hand, and Sylvia decided it was 
a good time to turn to the note. “Dear 
Mark,” she read, “we're giving a shower 
for Miss Sylvia tomorrow. Please bring 
something nice. We want her to stay, 
If I looked like her, would you like me 
better? Lovingly, Carmel.” 

Sylvia felt her face grow scarlet. No 
wonder Amy and Carmel had giggled 
—they were full to overflowing of the 
surprise, of wanting to be kind to her, 

“If I looked like her.” Sylvia looked 
up to see Carmel’s head buried in her 
arms on the desk, and felt smothered 
with hot shame. She was remembering 
another fourteen-year-old — nine years 
back—herself in love with indifferent 
Bobby Akins. Her mother had firmly 
but gently yanked her out of her love- 
sick state. Carmel lacked a mother. 

“Listen, Carmel,” Sylvia touched her 
thin shoulder. “I’m terribly sorry | 
was so unkind. Please forgive me. I just 
read your note. You children are being 
much better to me than I deserve. It’s 
awfully sweet of you.” 

Carmel lifted a tear-stained face in 
surprise and happiness shone in her 
eyes. “We wanted to,” she whispered. 

“Maybe I can help you with Mark, 
Carmel.” The teacher had to feel her 
way carefully. “Don’t be quite so much 
underfoot,-my dear. Just let him alone 
until he’s older.” Carmel maintained an 
awed silence. “And,” Sylvia hesitated, 
“brush and brush your hair; it will be 
shiny gold. Be careful of that nice com- 
plexion. Use lots of water and mild soap 
every night. You'll be a very pretty girl. 
Sometimes shorter nails are becoming 
too,” she suggested. 

Carmel slid her hands under the desk. 
“Thanks, Miss Sylvia, I'll try.” She 
fairly beamed with pleasure. 

“Run along now, Carmel. Be seeing 
you in the morning, won't I?” Sylvia 
held out a friendly hand. 

“Goodbye, Miss Sylvia. I sure hope 
you're going to stay. I hope I can have 
shiny hair like yours. I'll ask Daddy to 
buy me a brush,” she promised eagerly. 
“Fox said he’d sure try if you stayed, 
and Laurie thought up the shower.” 
Carmel ran out of the door. 

“Going to stay! Going to stay!” sang 
every swish of the worn old broom. Yes, 
she was going to stay. They needed her, 
every last one of her dozen angels. 
War work? That’s what she wanted. 
She had it, didn’t she? 
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BUILDING STRONG LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS 


They Work on Salaries 


VERY TEACHERS ASSOCIATION that tries 
E to improve salaries has its own set 
of local knots to untie. There are differ- 
ent kinds of salary needs—the first es- 
tablishment of a definite schedule, the 
final restoration of depression cuts, the 
total rebuilding of a present defective 
schedule, or the correction of minor in- 
equities. One or more of these problems 
may exist in addition to the current gen- 
eral need for special adjustments to 
meet rising costs of living. 

One association may represent a com- 
munity where teachers’ salaries are low; 
another a place where salaries are above 
average. Property values may be rising 
or the community may be in financial 
distress. Attitudes of school administra- 
tors toward the association may range 
from support to hostility. Citizens may 
be indifferent to their schools or be 
proud of them 

These and other differences account 
for the infinite variety in recent efforts 
to improve salaries that local associa- 
tions have reported to the NEA Re- 
search Division. Altho the full pattern 
of activity is different in each local situ- 
ation, certain steps appear to be com- 
mon to all. Some small working group 
must be organized for action; facts must 
be reviewed; conflicting points of view 
must be reconciled if possible; plans 
must be presented and defended. 

Teachers speak for themselves in the 
following quotations telling how local 
associations took each of these four steps 
toward salary improvement. 


GETTING ORGANIZED FOR ACTION 


Longtime planning—Since 1922 when 
the grade teachers association and the 
highschool teachers association merged to 
form the present Denver Classroom Teach- 
ers Association, the Teachers Interest Com- 
mittee has constantly been on the alert to 
conditions affecting the teacher. This com- 
mittee in conference with the superin- 
tendent last year recognized that the time 
was at hand when very serious considera- 
tion must be given to salaries —pDENVER, 
COLORADO. 

Working with an expert—The salary 
schedule has been the subject of many dis- 
cussions over a period of years. In the 
fall of 1941 the school committee voted 
to secure the services of a professional ex- 
pert to make a salary survey. In accord- 


ance with a proposal of the school com- 
mittee, the teachers association appointed 
a salary study committee of eleven class- 
room teachers to work with the expert. 
—BROCKTON, MASSACHUSETTS, 

Help from the superintendent—It has 
long been the desire of our superintendent 
to have a single-salary schedule in our 
system. He asked the president of our as- 
sociation to appoint a committee to work 


on the matter.—sIoUX FALLS, SOUTH 
DAKOTA. 
Interorganization work—The Akron 


Classroom Teachers Association submitted 
a request to the board of education to 
grant a salary increase to help meet the 
rise in cost of living. The next step was 
an invitation to the presidents of the 
Akron Teachers Association, the elemen- 
tary-school men principals club, and the 
elementary-school women principals club 
to meet for the purpose of forming a com- 
mittee representing all teachers to study 
and sponsor the proposed salary increase. 
Representatives from all organizations met, 
adopted a program, and appointed a com- 
mittee for action.—AKRON, OHIO. 


FINDING AND FACING THE FACTS 


Estimating costs—Various NEA salary 
comparisons and committee reports were 
studied. The most extensive study was on 
the cost of putting the schedule into ef- 
fect. Thru questionnaires we secured facts 
for each teacher on experience, level of 
preparation, and plans for securing degrees 
within the next five years. With the co- 
operation of the schoolboard secretary, a 
card file was made giving payroll figures 
and facts on degrees for each teacher. 
With this in hand the cost of the new 
schedule was figured for a five-year period. 
—MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN. 

Questionnaires and conferences—Ques- 
tionnaires on personal and professional 
status were distributed to all classroom 
teachers in the system. Other question- 
naires went to comparable systems about 
special problems that were confronting 
us. Members of the committee conferred 
with the Newton Salary Study Commit- 
tee, which had been working on a similar 
project.—BRoc KTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 

NEA materials—The NEA materials on 
fundamental principles of a salary scale, 
comparative studies, and allied research 
were used in conjunction with investiga- 
tion of local conditions.—saNTA ANA, CALI- 
FORNIA. 

School records available—Uptodate in- 
formation on cost of living, salary trends, 
and related problems has been obtained 
from the Research Division of the NEA; 
various local, state, and national govern- 
mental agencies; consumer organizations; 
and other recognized research facilities. 


Without exception the complete records of 
the Denver schools have been available 
for the use of the committee.—pENVER. 


CLIMBING OVER STUMBLING-BLOCKS 


Overcoming inertia—It took the teachers 
from October to February to convince the 
school administrators, the schoolboard, 
and members of various civic organiza- 
tions that a raise in teachers’ salaries was 
necessary.—EL PASO, TEXAS. 

Proving need; finding funds—It was 
first necessary to convince our school ad- 
ministration that such a schedule was de- 
sirable and necessary. Next it had to be 
shown how funds could be secured to put 
the schedule into effect. Before such funds 
could be available, some bills before our 
legislature to increase the distributive fund 
had to be passed. Our association spent 
considerable effort in getting support for 
this legislation.—URBANA, ILLINOIs. 

Finances difficult—We have reached the 
legal tax limit and the legal limit for 
issuing bonds. Our teachers were rela- 
tively well paid when compared with 
nearby cities. Even with these and other 
difficulties in mind, the city authorities and 
the board of education were inclined to be 
liberal. The superintendent furnished loyal 
support.—ROCHESTER, NEW YORK. 

“Special” salaries—One of our difficul- 
ties was the problem of a salary scale for 
instructors in vocational education and for 
administrators. Both groups were finally 
omitted from the report and must be left 
to the work of a future committee.— 
SANTA ANA, CALIFORNIA. 

Compromises required—Our first plan, 
a single-salary plan for all schools and de- 
partments, was rejected by the board. We 
agreed to a differential scale, one for ele- 
mentary schools and one for secondary 
schools, but the differentials do not operate 
until after about twelve years of service.— 
MAMARONECK, NEW YORK. 

Divided opinion; divided’ responsibility 
—Our difficulties were [1] differences 
among the teachers themselves, solved in 
part by thrashing the matter out at special 
meetings, [2] division of responsibility be- 
tween the board of education and the city 
board of estimate. The association presi- 
dent personally visited the mayor and one 
councilman and presented the case orally 
to the board of education. NEA materials 
were presented to the board to back up 
our case and to answer the argument that 
the federal government would not permit 
salary increases.—EGG HARBOR CITY, NEW 
JERSEY. 

SEEING IT THRU 


Keeping teachers informed—We made 
no effort to gain publicity. We kept the 
teachers informed thru building represent- 
atives, and made no public statements 
until after we had conferred with each 
member of the board individually and 
the entire board officially —stoux FALLs. 

Showing the taxpayers—A member of 
the home owners association did much to 
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influence the taxpayers by acquainting 
members of luncheon clubs with the 
teachers’ needs. We feel that the most im- 
portant factor in our success was convinc- 
ing the taxpayers of our city that the 
teachers’ need for an increase in salary 
was genuine. We did it by showing them, 
thru material sent us by the NEA Re- 
search Division, that our salaries were 
much lower than those of other cities of 
comparable size—EL PASO, TEXAS. 

Community goodwill the key—We 
made no attempt to secure publicity or 
cooperation of nonschool groups. Our 
work was done with the city officials and 
the board. The most important factor in 
our success was the general high regard 
in which the schools and school people of 
the city are held and a disposition among 
political, industrial, and social leaders to 
want the best for their employees and 
the best for the city of Rochester—rocn- 
ESTER, NEW YORK. 


TWO ASSOCIATIONS TELL THEIR STORY 


The quotations already given were 
lifted from longer accounts. For a more 
connected story, reports are given at 
greater length from two very different 
situations—an industrial Indiana city 
and a rural-suburban county in north- 
ern Virginia. 


Evansville Federation Obtains Cost-of- 
Living Adjustment 


Our basic salary adjustment committee 
was composed of three persons appointed 
by the president of the federation of Evans- 
ville teachers. The entire committee in- 
cluded representatives from each school, 
elected by their buildings. 

We began work in April 1942 by 
making a check of the increased cost in a 
number of articles of food, clothing, and 
shelter since April 1941. This report was 
presented to the board of school trustees 
but no definite action was taken. In Sep- 
tember we asked for a meeting with the 
board to present our request for a general 
increase and to suggest that a committee 
be appointed from the board, along with 
the superintendent and assistant superin- 
tendent, to work with our committee on 
this matter. The request was granted. 

One of the first questions asked by the 
board members was: “What are other 
places doing?” Altho such comparative 
information is helpful, other factors must 
be considered. 

After we assembled our information 
from the state department of education, 
the state teachers association, the NEA, 
and the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
and from other cities, we made our pro- 
posal to the representatives of the board. 
in keeping with the “Little Steel Form- 
ula,” we asked for an increase of 15 per- 
cent above the present schedule with a 
maximum of $300 to any employee. 

As this increase could not be met with 
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existing revenue and as the representa- 
tives of the board did not wish to raise 
the school tax rate, they countered with 
the proposal which was finally accepted, 
of a flat increase of $200 for all teachers. 

The increase granted was made possible 
by an increase in revenue from the state, 
by an increase in local revenue as a result 
of an increase in assessed property valua- 
tion, and by a decrease in the operating 
balance of the public schools. 

We did not seek any publicity on our 
attempt to gain an adjustment in salaries 
due to the increased cost of living. We 
worked directly with the school trustees. 

Our committee has been asked to con- 
tinue to function during the present school 
year, keeping abreast of the changes in 
cost of living and salaries in other fields. 


New Salary Schedule for Fairfax 
County, Virginia, Secured by 
Fairfax Education Association 


Composition of the salary committee— 
One highschool principal, the chairman 
of the elementary principals association 
salary committee, the president and the 
salary committee chairman of the classroom 
teachers association. Members of salary com- 
mittees of both associations helped with 
collecting information, circulating mate- 
rials to teachers and others, interviews. 

Preparatory work—[1]| Data collected 
on salaries in nearby counties and cities 
in Maryland and Northern Virginia which 
have been drawing teachers from this 
county. [2] Graphs made showing these 
comparisons to be used in meetings. [3] 
Data secured from the NEA on rise in 
living costs, change in salaries in other 
fields, and other comparative data. [4] 
Tieup with classroom teachers association 
project to increase teacher vote in county. 
[5] Data secured on living costs of in- 
dividual teachers. [6] Study made with 
superintendent’s office as to number of 
teachers leaving during previous summer 
and since opening of school. 

Drafting recommendations—[1]| Meet- 
ing of salary committee with FEA execu- 
tive committee. [2] Open discussions at 
classroom teachers association meeting to 
help determine policy. [3] Conference with 
superintendent and clerk of schoolboard. 
[4] Plan agreed on: 


[a] $300 raise for teachers in service at 
all levels of salary schedule. 

[b] $250 raise in minimum salary. 

[c] Twelfth step to be added to salary 
schedule. 

Presenting plan to county schoolboard— 
[1] Personal conference with each mem- 
ber of board, going over plan. [2] Work 
with parent-teacher federation to put plan 
before PTA members and other voters. 
[3] Meeting with schoolboard, which PTA 
leaders also attended, to present compara- 
tive data and the proposed plan. | 4] School- 
board included increase in its budget 
request. 

Presenting plan to county board of su- 
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pervisors—{1] Conference with local PTA } 
groups. [2] Personal conference with each 
supervisor by a committee member, [3] 
Meeting of supervisors attended by sa’ 
committee, and representatives of PTA 
and other organizations; figures and plan 
presented. 

Budget hearing on April 5—[1] PTA 
mass meeting on March 31. [2] Petitions 
circulated among taxpayers by PTA, [3] 
Rotary, Business and Professional Women, § 
and other civic clubs informed. [4] Sup. 
port given by county press. [5] Special 7 
issue of FEA journal, Edu-Fax, circulated, © 
[6] Hearing attended by about roo repre. | 
sentatives of PTA and other organizations, 
spirit of meeting enthusiastically in sup 7 
port of increase. [7] Supervisors pledged) 
support of entire plan. 

The county budget as adopted for 
1943-44 gave the increase in full, raising 
the school tax rate to $1.73 for $100 valua- @ 
tion, an increase of 48 cents. q 













SECRETS OF SUCCESS 


Each organization represented in this 
article secured substantial improvement 
in salaries altho some compromises were 


necessary and further steps may be 

needed. What guidance do these success 
stories offer? Clearcut principles do not Ie 
emerge, but it seems that most of the " 
teacher-leaders who reported would say tt 
to other teaching groups: f 


[1] Get the teachers together behind k 
a unified program. Keep all members 


informed on developments. “ 
[2] Try to work with the school ad- u 
ministration, not against it. The ma- c 
jority of school administrators and board o 
members are as anxious as teachers to ¥ 
have sound policies in force. If your of- 0 
ficials are so shortsighted as to oppose t 
active association work among teachers, . 
continue your efforts and try to prove 
to the officials and to other community u 
leaders that a school system gains much a 


from work of a strong local professional 
educational association. 


[3] Analyze your community; face ¥ 
up squarely to conditions that limit the b 
action of public authorities. Make your u 


recommendations forward looking but 
at the same time realistic. 

[4] Publicity may not be necessary f 
but good public relations are. Remember 
that the best public relations program 
rests on good teaching for every child 
in every classroom. 

[5] Do not underestimate your own 
abilities. A united body of professional 
teachers has a capacity for effective serv- ’ 
ice that is seldom used to the utmost— P 
NEA Resgarcu Division. " 
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. . . but the best, the bravest, 
the finest of our young intellects 
still perish on the battlefield. 


HERE IS PROBABLY not a single field 
Toe human endeavor today in which 
leaders are not themselves: 
“What of tomorrow?” The manufac- 


asking 


turer of automobiles, of mechanical re- 
frigerators, of every consumer product 
knows that when this war is over and 
socalled norma! living is resumed, there 
will be tremendous changes in his prod- 
uct and in his selling methods. The 
change in product will embrace not 
only design but also function. Patents 
which have grown dusty on the shelves 
of large corporations will be utilized 
that new and in some cases startling 
improvements may be made. 

This is so because in large measure 
the war has terminated life as we knew 
it. Factories long engaged in the man- 
ufacture of consumer goods are now 
producing the weapons of war, and 
when that war is ended it will be better 
business for them to retool to new and 
improved products than to attempt to 
return to things as they were. Selling 
methods too will undergo vast changes, 
for the market for American products 
will have expanded to embrace a new 
world. Unpronounceable place names 
which a few short years ago were not 
even dots in our atlases will become 
sites for branch factories and offices. 

What kind of a world will we have 
after this war is over? Will there be 
profound changes in the fields of eco- 
nomics, of government, and of inter- 
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national relations? What new problems 
will confront us, and how shall we 
prepare ourselves to meet them? 
There is no other profession more 
in need of a “crystal ball” to answer the 
question of “what of tomorrow?” than 
that of the educator. The teacher is 
never so much concerned with the 
world of today as with the world of 
tomorrow. For your youngsters and 
mine are the lawyers, doctors, mechan- 
ics, salesmen, and lawmakers of tomor- 
row, and the teacher’s job is to fit them 
to assume their responsibilities in the 
future—not alone to equip them with 
the working tools of reading, writing, 
and arithmetic, but to foster in them 
such attitudes toward life that they may 
use those tools with honor and integrity 
and for the benefit of society as a whole. 
If this war does not teach us that all 
the men and women in this world are 
parts of one unit; that the acts of a 
man in Berchtesgaden may have a 
greater influence upon our lives than 
those of the man next door; that the 
teaching to a nation of queer little men 
half way around the world that they 
are the descendants of the sun-god and 
therefore to rule the earth, 
may plunge us into a life-and-death 
struggle for our very existence; if this 
war does not make us citizens of the 


destined 


world, it will have been truly in vain. 


You and I believe that the object of 
all human endeavor is to learn to live 
in harmony with oneself and with one’s 
fellowmen. We believe that the busi- 
ness of life is not business, but living— 
living harmoniously with ourselves and 
our fellow humans. This then must be 
a prime objective of education—to 
teach our youngsters how to adjust 
themselves to the world in which they 
live. That, unfortunately, has been the 
great failure of education in the past, 
the great failure of humanbeings in 
the past. We as parents have insisted 
that a knowledge of the working tools 


of education was education. What one 
read, or what one wrote, or how one 
applied figures were beside the point. 

Why has our world failed? Why 
must we every few years offer up our 
sons as bloody sacrifices to man’s inabil- 
ity to live harmoniously with his fel- 
lowmen? Why must the business of 
living be stayed by international de- 
baucheries and drunken orgies of blood 
lust? Those who have been responsible 
for these things have been able to spell, 
to write, to add, and subtract. Wherein 
then lies the failure? 

It lies, I believe, in your ignorance 
and mine of the basic object of educa- 
tion. It lies in our having forgotten that 
a knowledge of the working tools of 
education is not alone sufficient; that 
there must be added a realization of 
what we are attempting as humanbe- 
ings to build with those tools; that 
there must be a philosophy which ani- 
mates us, which drives and impels us 
forward in this business of living; and 
that that impelling philosophy is the 
only reason for education. 

Public education had its inspiration 
in the knowledge, dimly felt perhaps, 
that all of the people should possess 
the means of enlightenment. Equality 
of opportunity could not be present in 
a society where only the rich were edu- 
cated. Equality before the law, yes, even 
fundamental liberty, could not flourish 
in a society wherein only a selected few 
could probe the mysteries of the printed 
word. Education became the “Open 
Sesame” which swung wide the door of 
opportunity for us, or if not for us, 
then for our sons and daughters. 

I would not decry the progress we 
have made under this conception of 
public education. I would not discredit 
the results of that education in Amer- 
ica. We have but to look about us—to 
compare life as it is with life as it was— 
to be aware of the tremendous differ- 
ences which exist between our country 
with its free public schools and uni- 
versal education, and those countries 
which cling to selective education of a 
few. We are free, liberty loving. 
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But our sons still die in warfare! 
Our lives are still made miserable by 
poverty, by insecurity, by misunder- 
standings and injustice! A knowledge 
of reading, writing, and arithmetic has 
solved none of our fundamental prob- 
lems. For we have not yet learned how 
to live. We have not yet been matricu- 
lated into the kindergarten of life 
wherein we learn to use the tools of 
education for the promotion of the busi- 
ness of living. 

We gather one night a year to honor 
our public schools. We are proud of 
them. Our teachers are forward-look- 
ing, hard-working, intent upon invest- 
ing our youngsters with encyclopedic 
facts. We parents are exceedingly inter- 
ested and duly impressed when Bill or 
Mary comes home and reveals to us as 
new information something which we 
too learned thirty years or more ago. 
Yes, they’re still teaching that two and 
two make four. And they do. The 
world is still in the groove. 

But is being in the groove enough? 
Are we content with the world as it 
is? Are we satisfied with the product 
we were producing before the war? 
Are we willing that death and destruc- 
tion shall be the order of tomorrow as 
it was of yesterday and as it is of today? 
Do we not rather demand that as the 
public schools liberated us from igno- 
rance of the nature of the working tools 
of education, so shall they—joining 
with the home, the church, and every 
single human institution—lead the way 
in teaching us to use those tools for the 
liberation of the minds of men? Is 
this philosophy of life not an integral 
factor in education which we have over- 
looked ? 

Life is not a scenario written by 
someone else, acted by someone else, 
photographed and projected by some- 
one else, which, after running thru the 
gamut of thrills and excitement, must 
inevitably turn out right. Virtue is not 
always triumphant. The good aré not 
always rewarded and the wicked are 
not always punished. And you and I 
are not always mere spectators. 

Your sons die in war. The best, the 
bravest, the finest of our young intel- 
lects perish on the battlefield and the 
world is repopulated by the misfits. No, 
life is not a book written by someone 
else for our amusement and entertain- 
ment. It is written, acted, and lived by 


you and me and by others like us thru- 
out the world. 

When this war is over, you and I 
will have a job to do. We are manufac- 
turers faced with a new world market. 
You and I have a factory, the factory 
of life as it is, and our product is youth. 
Just as our ancestors gave us to the 
world of today, so you and I are giving 
our youngsters to the world of tomor- 
row. We want them equipped. We 
want them to be able to read and to 
write, to be able to add, subtract, and 
multiply correctly. But more funda- 
mental than that, we want them to 
learn to live harmoniously with them- 
selves and their fellowmen. 

We want this new product of our 
public schools to be streamlined to a 
postwar world, the product of a reno- 
vated and completely remodeled edu- 
cational system, worldwide in its grasp, 
life-embracing in its scope, and com- 
mensurate with the immeasurable prob- 
lems which forever confound human- 
beings. We will in the future regard no 
man as educated who does not have a 
philosophy of mutual understanding, 
of personal integrity, of social honesty. 
We intend to build a better world. We 
will not permit the teaching anywhere 
in the world of the supremacy of one 
race or one man over another. 

We will defeat the Germans, uproot 
the Japs—but when we have finished, 
we will each of us dedicate ourselves 
to the greatest crusade on which man- 
kind has ever embarked. We have in 
the growth of mankind reached the age 
of discretion. Now we, as humanbe- 
ings, can begin to demand that reading 
shall be employed to learn, that writing 
shall be employed to educate, and that 
arithmetic shall be employed not to en- 
slave men, but to free them. 

We will free the hands of our edu- 
cators that they may turn a part of their 
attention to the more important aspects 
of education, that they may teach not 
only the tools but the objective of edu- 
cation, of civilization, of human en- 
deavor—to live harmoniously with one- 
self and one’s fellowman. 

Men cannot be at peace with them- 
selves and with their fellows while the 
world is divided into “haves” and 
“have-nots.” There is no peace in a 
world wherein men starve in the midst 
of plenty. There is no harmony in a 
world where labor distrusts and de- 





spises capital and where capital regards 
labor as a commodity to be bought 
and sold on the open market. War, 
bloodshed, and deprivation flourish jn 
a world wherein statesmen employ the 
tools of education to confuse and se. 
duce the multitude for selfish aims, 

No man lives harmoniously with 
himself if he is a slave, whether his 
slavery be economic, religious, or polit- 
ical. And no man is wholly free who 
knows how to write, but not what to 
write; who knows how to read words, 
but not how to understand meanings; 
who knows how to add, subtract, and 
multiply, but only for himself and with- 
out regard for society. No man is edu- 
cated whose attitude toward life jis 
wholly selfish, whose instincts are anti- 
social, whose outlook is dictated by a 
rejection of that which is right in favor 
of that which is expedient. 

This building, the faculty, this 
school district are our challenge. That 
which is taught here, that which is 
learned here, may and can influence the 
course of history. Out from these walls 
can go an influence which will encircle 
the globe with realization that the true 
objective of life is harmonious living. 

But it cannot germinate here, cannot 
be disseminated here unless you and | 
are agreed upon its importance, its ne- 
cessity to the design of living. So long 
as our Bill and our Mary are the sole 
objects of our lives, and their suprem- 
acy over other Bills and Marys our sole 
concern, we are merely repeating yes- 
terday’s mistakes. Our public schools 
are a reflection of our own thinking. 
Board members, superintendents, prin- 
cipals, and teachers give us what we de- 
mand and are capable of appreciating. 

If we are content with reading, writ- 
ing, arithmetic, and death—that is what 
we will get. If our vision is clear, if we 
see the ultimates of life—living as free 
men, proud, independent, mutual par- 
takers of the glories of existence—then, 
that too is what we will get. For these 
are our public schools. These are our 
institutions. They reflect your home 
and mine. In them lies implicit not 
alone our love of our children, but our 
faith in the future of all humanity. Our 
public schools are not only the product 
of our yesterdays; they are the shapers 
of the world’s tomorrows. If you and I 
fail those tomorrows, we have not jus- 


tified today. 
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N A RECENT VOLUME on education an 

English schoolmaster posed three 
questions as the test of an educated 
person: 

Can you entertain a new idea? 

Can you entertain another person? 

Can you entertain yourself? 

If, he says, you can entertain a new 
idea, you are in pursuit of truth. If you 
can entertain another person, you are in 
pursuit of goodness. If you can enter- 
tain yourself, you are in pursuit of 
beauty. 

Can you entertain yourself? This is 
not an impertinent, frivolous question 
but a serious one. Can you? Can you 
have a good time without your friends 
and without a radio? Do you enjoy 
being alone? Do your good times de- 
pend on the people and things around 
you? Can you stay in control of yourself 
no matter what your environment, or 
are you only the victim of time and place 
and what they have to offer? These 
questions, which are important at all 
times, are even more important in war- 
time, for they stress the point that we 
need the Humanities to win the war, 
in spite of the frequently expressed 
opinion to the contrary. 

You may ask, “What has poetry to do 
with the production line? Surely it is 
fantastic to claim that art and music 
have anything to do with an airplane 
factory. The sailor in the Fiji Islands, 
the soldier in Africa need food and am- 
munition, and our first,duty is to supply 
them. Let the music®and art and liter- 
ature wait until the war is over. The 
values of the Humanities are, we admit, 
very choice and precious. They are 
among the values of democratic life, the 
values for which we are fighting, but 
they do not help us win the war. There- 
fore, we will put them away with our 


evening clothes and sport shoes, to get 
them out when more peaceful days re- 
turn. Now we must strip for action. 
How can anyone claim that art and 
music, drama and literature are impor- 
tant, much less essential?” 

Let us consider a few cases: Bob sailed 
this week from San Francisco, presuma- 
bly on convoy duty. We don’t know 
where he is going, but we suppose it is 
Australia. How long will the trip take? 
Three weeks? Five weeks? Or longer? 
He has never been to sea before. Prob- 
ably the first trip will be exciting. But 
how about the second? Third? Fourth? 
Before long his duties will be largely a 
matter of routine. And the job will last 
a long time. There will be hours on 
hours when he is not even on duty. The 
same is true of the soldiers wherever 
they are, whether in Iceland, Ireland, or 
training camps in this country. 

Nor is it just a problem for men in 
the armed forces. If anything, their situa- 
tion is better than that of civilians. Not 
long ago I had a letter from a friend 
in a Canadian town where there are 
many defense industries. Most of the 
workers have brought their wives, and 
as my friend said, they have more money 
and live in greater ease than they have 
ever known in their lives, but they are 
cross, bored, and dissatisfied. They have 
looked only to the movies for entertain- 
ment and in this town there are no 
movies! 

The last letter I had from Sarah told 
me of her life in Texas with her soldier 
husband. Altho the camp at which he 
was stationed was far from town, they 
had been so fortunate as to secure a few 
rooms in a farmhouse close enough to 
enable John to come home every night. 
He had, of course, to leave early in the 
riorning and sometimes could not re- 


turn until very late. Thus, except for 
the companionship of the farmer and 
his wife, Sarah was left in the country 
alone every day from five or six in the 
morning until seven in the evering. 

Not different is the situation of de- 
fense workers. Corrine, one of my for- 
mer students, has a job welding in St. 
Louis. Mary, another pupil of mine, is 
working as an electrician in an airplane 
factory in Los Angeles eight hours a 
day, seven days a week. When he came 
back from visiting an airplane factory 
in Emporia, Kansas, one of my friends 
told of girls who spent the entire day 
counting bolts or examining the threads 
of a nut. If the threads are not perfect, 
the nut cannot be securely fastened, and 
the bolt will not hold firm. The manu- 
facturer hires his own examiners, but 
the work is so important that the gov- 
ernment hires inspectors to make an 
additional check. In any of these posi- 
tions, it is exciting at first to feel that 
one is playing an essential part in the 
war effort; but what comes afterwards? 
It is fine to get time-and-a-half pay for 
overtime work, but that does not make 
the work less monotonous or the strain 
less telling. 

What can keep these people going for 
days, weeks, even years, and leave them 
strong and wholesome people to carry 
their share of the burden during the 
days of reconstruction? Obviously, they 
must have skil’ tor the present job; but 
it is equally important that they have 
within themselves resources thru which 
they can not only repair the mental and 
spiritual damage of the day but also 
grow stronger for the future. They must 
know how to find recreation that is truly 
re-creation. 

I have spoken of Mary and Sarah and 
Corrine because I know them and know 
what they are; they will not crack. But 
when one of our staff visited a ship- 
building concern in Los Angeles at 
Christmas, the manager told her he had 
had great trouble with his employees. 
They got tired; the work was boresome; 
they did not stick. In which class will 
you be? Will you crack or can you 
stick? Are you prepared for the spiritual 
demands of the war? 
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“What they do after 
hours spills back into 


classrooms anyway.” 


AFTER 


HEY don’t get into trouble in my 
Tecroct but what difference does it 
make? The trouble they get into after 
hours spills back into the classroom any- 
way.” 

That isn’t an exact quote but it’s ap- 
proximately what a principal said to a 
Girl Scout staff member in a small Okla- 
homa town recently. The principal’s 
school contained children whose parents 
had gone into the new ordnance plant, 
girls who were “just too thrilled” at the 
sight of khaki from the nearby army 
camp, youngsters who were eager to do 
something about the war but who didn’t 
know what to do. Being a wise woman, 
the principal had decided that her prob- 
lem was more than a one-school head- 
ache. A worried mother at a parents’ 
meeting had suggested that something 
like Girl Scouting might help. And now 
here was the Girl Scout adviser in per- 
son to talk things over. 

They agreed, of course, that juvenile 
delinquency is not new. What was new 
was the sudden appearance of ten-, 
eleven-, and twelve-year-old girls in the 
courts—not girls from known crime- 
breeding areas, where social casework 
agencies might be necessary, but girls 
from homes of the socalled “better” type. 

The Girl Scout adviser said that with 
most girls who are potential victims of 
war excitement nothing is wrong that 
can’t be made right by wise leadership, 
really important things to do, and ac- 
ceptance—by their own group—of a 
sturdy moral code. And the principal 
was inclined to agree. 

They agreed, too, that all-round com- 
munity planning of school and recrea- 
tion time would be useful. Keeping 
schools and school yards open as super- 
vised recreation places would be useful. 
Winning parental cooperation would be 
useful. And national character building 
agencies like the Girl Scouts would be 
useful because they were geared to fit 
into all such community plans—training 
volunteer youth leaders, supplying the 
meaningful activities girls demand, and 
offering a code of conduct girls willingly 
accept when they join. 

Being a woman made cautious by 





HUUNS 


years of contact with unpredictable 
youth, the principal decided not to ac 
cept a grownup’s diagnosis without 
checking. She circulated a questionnaire 
to find out how many girls would join 
Girl Scout troops if they were available, 

One hundred and twenty-five girls 
said they would. Sixty girls enthusiasti- 
cally waylaid the Scout adviser after a 
parents’ meeting to ask: “Lady, did you 
make ’em give us a troop?” 

The parents and teachers who caught 
a glimpse of that eager delegation pro- 
vided volunteer leaders for five troops 
then and there. 

The serious business of organized 
young citizens is now being carried on 
in one more wartime boom town. The 
Scouts are hurrying to study child care 
so that they can help out in the under- 
staffed local day nursery. They are tend- 
ing Victory Gardens, making scrap- 
books for the men in the post hospital, 
planning parties with boys their own 
age instead of pining for the forbidden 
soldiers’ dances. There is even talk of a 
Wing Scout troop in the highschool with 
the aviation instructor as consultant. 

This kind of cooperation with the 
schools has been repeated in many other 
towns. Several school systems have ob- 
served that the extracurriculum activi- 
ties recommended for the Highschool 
Victory Corps are all part of Senior 
Service Scouting. With local Girl Scout 
councils they have worked out plans for 
additional highschool troops and Scout 
training for youth leaders that the 
schools helped to find. 

When children from new housing 
projects share a school with children of 
original settlers, Girl Scouting is being 
used to bridge the gap that sometimes 
develops between old residents and new 
comers. Many girls who are strangers 
in a strange community were Girl 
Scouts back home and get their first real 
feeling of “belonging” when they are 
brought into the familiar ritual of troop 
meetings. 

In one community parents who 
worked swing shifts were creating not 
only the danger of delinquency but a 
serious family nutrition problem as well 
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National Staff, Girl Scouts 


because there was no one equipped to do 
the marketing and cooking. Just for a 
starter, 400 Girl Scouts took a course in 
purchasing and preparing food. Already 
some of them report that they are being 
allowed to do the family grocery buying 
and that they help to prepare balanced 
meals. When they have problems, they 
bring them to their nutrition teacher. 

In one west coast town seventeen- 
year-old sailors from the Pacific fleet 
complained that they didn’t want to 
dance with “women” of nineteen and 
twenty. The community was definitely 
opposed to selecting highschool girls at 
random for sailors’ dances. But when 
the Senior Service Scouts, with respon- 
sible grownup supervision, offered to 
run weekly dances for “men under 
nineteen” the community approved and 
the dances have been most successful. 

A backyard camp where girls pitched 
their own pup tents and cooked their 
own dinner over outdoor fires turned 
out to be more exciting than a neigh- 
boring army camp to one group of 
twelve-year-olds whose restiveness had 
begun to worry their parents. Latest re- 
ports from this group tell of excited 
plans for Red Cross work, organization 
for fat salvage—and fewer parental wor- 
ries. 

Older girls who want to go away from 
home in order to help the war effort 
have had a chance to do just that this 
summer—as Girl Scout Farm Aides. 
They went out from town or Girl Scout 
camps on “day hauls” or actually pitched 
their own camps on the land of the 
farmer they helped. Summer before last, 
the first year of the project, more than 
2400 girls, accompanied by their own 
leaders at the ratio of one leader to every 
seven girls, gave more than 59,000 hours 
of service. When all reports for 1943 are 
in, the total will be much greater. Girls 
did exercises all spring so that the farm- 
ing season would find them in trim for 
stretching, bending, and stooping. The 
lessons learned from year before last 
have been incorporated in a booklet of 
suggestions and Farm Aide standards 
prepared jointly by the Girl Reserves, 
Camp Fire Girls, and Girl Scouts, for 





Scouts (in Plainfield, N. J., 
Red Cross Center) sort and 
fold robes and serve tea to 
blood donors. In Scout 
projects girl meets boy on 
a basis of interests shared. 
Senior Scouts implement 
school aviation courses 
with Wing Scouting— 
training junior plane spot- 
ters, model plane builders, 
and preparing for vital air 
jobs. 


OPPOSITE PAGE— 
Senior Service Scouts or- 
ganize “blitz brigades” pre- 
pared to mobilize for 
emergency action. In 1942 
Farm Aides donated 59,000 
hours of work. Twelve- 
year-old Scout scrap collec- 
tors feel themselves an im- 
portant part of the war 
effort. 


the use of anyone who may be called 
upon to supply young people as Farm 
Aides. Copies may be obtained from 
the National Equipment Service, Girl 
Scouts, 155 East 44th Street, New York, 
at 25¢ each, catalog number 23-315. 
The 125 girls who wrote “Yes” on the 
questionnaire about Girl Scouting were 
not an isolated group. Similar question- 
naires in other schools have brought 
forth much the same response. Parents 
and civic leaders who have been wring- 
ing their hands over rising delinquency 
figures have discovered that their chil- 
dren would much rather be important 
because they are useful than important 
because they are delinquent, that they 
prefer good leadership to bad and, as a 
rule, take the bad only when good lead- 
ers are “too busy with war work” to 
bother about guiding the children for 
whom their brothers and fathers are 
fighting. Many teachers, who knew this 
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all along, have found Girl Scouting an 
ally. 

An active Girl Scout troop, supple- 
menting and providing application for 
what children learn in school, can 
demonstrate an important truth: Edu- 
cation “after. hours” pays dividends, too. 
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Art for Country Folks 


LILLIAN 5. LOVELAND 


Norwich, Vermont 


HE OLD sAYINS, “If the mountain will 
| oe come to Mahomet, Mahomet will 
go to the mountain,” is true in Nebraska 
these days. Many of the people living in 
small towns and on the farms have no 
opportunity to visit art galleries or ex- 
hibitions, or even to learn much about 
art in general. So the art is coming to 
them. 

What Walter Damrosch is doing for 
the school children thruout the breadth 
and length of the land, by giving them 
an appreciation of the best in music, 
Mrs. Mark E. Vance, Director of Art 
Extension at the University of Nebraska, 
is doing in the field of art for the chil- 
dren and parents, too, in rural Nebraska. 

For more than twenty years, Mrs. 
Vance has been a trustee of the Nebraska 
Art Association. Art appreciation has 
been her hobby thru the years. 

The idea of bringing an appreciation 
of art to the people in rural Nebraska 
came to Mrs. Vance when she overheard 


a man say to his family, “There’s noth- 
ing to see here btit pictures. Let’s go!” 
The man, wife, and two children, evi- 
dently country people in town for the 
day, had wandered into the splendid 
art gallery maintained by the Nebraska 
Art Association and the University of 
Nebraska in Morrill Hall on the Univer- 
sity campus. 

Mrs. Vance talked over with the Uni- 
versity authorities a plan for bringing 
pictures to the country people, offering 
to take them around herself in her own 
car. 

She made her first trip in December 
1937. Thru women’s clubs, chambers of 
commerce, Kiwanis and Rotary Clubs, 
and school authorities in various towns, 
Mrs. Vance has secured the use of the 
town hall, highschool auditorium, club- 
room, or even a vacant storeroom. The 
town pays a small fee to insure the pic- 
tures and to help in loading and unload- 
ing them. Mrs. Vance usually takes 
along about $5000 worth of original 
paintings selected from the Nebraska 
Art Association’s collection. 






Mrs. Vance (center) and the chil- 
dren look at the prints together. 


No admission fee is ever charged. An 
informal talk is given by Mrs. Vance, 
a little about the artist and what the pic- 
ture expresses; no high-falutin art terms 
about composition, shadows, drawing, 
or coloring. Some who “came to scoff, 
remain’d to pray.” Many have been so 
infected with Mrs. Vance’s own enthu- 
siasm and ardent appreciation of the 
beauty and meaning of good pictures, 
that they thernselves have received last- 
ing joy and inspiration. 

In February 1938 the Carnegie Cor- 
poration saw the possibilities in this art 
appreciation work and gave Mrs. Vance 
a grant of $s000 for three years. From 
the first travelling art galleries, Mrs. 
Vance has gradually developed the 
Junior or Rural Travelling Art Gal 
leries, and has received another grant 
from the Carnegie Corporation for con- 
tinuing the work and increasing its 
scope. 

Mrs. Vance takes with her six 15-x-18- 
inch color prints, beautiful reproduc 
tions of paintings by moderns and old 
masters; one original painting by a Ne 
braska artist; and one original etching 
chosen by a special jury. The prints are 
mounted on heavy cardboard in threes, 
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stout tape. They can 


Vance’s 


and 


The prints 


the 


week, when they are 

passed on to the next district school. 
After school hours, Mrs. Vance tells the 
children and those parents who have 
come: “This isn’t going to be school- 
work, You won't have to write any com- 
positions or answer any test about these 
pictures. We just want you to see them 
and enjoy them.” We can imagine what 
a relief this is to the children. “If we 
made a task out of this exhibit,” is Mrs. 
Vance’s theory, “the children would 
hate the pictures, and that is just what 
we do not want.” 

Briefly and simply, Mrs. Vance tells 
the children something about the artist, 
where and when the picture was 
painted, and the things that are happen- 
ing in it. She lets the children interpret 
the picture for themselves. 

She tells the teachers, however, to ask 
the children casually and naturally out- 
side of school hours: “Which picture 
do you like best?” and “If this were your 
picture, where would you hang it?” 

Without the children’s knowledge, the 
teachers keep a record of these answers. 
This is sent to Mrs. Vance and ulti- 
mately included in her report to the 
Carnegie Corporation. Sixty-five percent 
of the children said they would hang 
the picture in the kitchen, which un- 
doubtedly means that the kitchen is 
really the living room in most farm 
homes. One boy said he would hang the 


picture of a monkey by Rousseau on the 
wall in front of him where he sat at 
the table—“‘so I can laugh when I am 
Another would hang the pic- 
ture of his choice in the barn so that he 
could see it when he was doing chores. 
Rembrandt’s “Man in Armor” shows 
the glint of metal in the armor, and a 
little girl said she would hang it in the 
sun. Probably she thought the sun would 
bring out the glint still more. 

Mrs. Vance likes to tell this story: 
“When I arrived one afternoon at a cer- 


eating.” 


tain country schoolhouse where I was 
to show pictures, eleven children and 
six parents met me at the door. I told 
them that Breughel’s picture of the wed- 
ding feast was painted over three hun- 
dred years ago, but it was probably true 
to life even now. I pointed out the dog 
near the table, the man playing bag- 
pipes, and a little girl licking her fingers. 

“Not very good manners, is it?’ I 
asked. you know?—that 
seemed to overcome their shyness, their 
feeling that they were looking at some- 
thing strange and foreign. It made them 
one with the company portrayed. 

“*And this is the bride as you can see,’ 
I went on, ‘but I'll let you find the 
groom.’ 

“*That’s easy,’ one of the mothers 
spoke up. 

“Ts it?’ I asked, surprised, for neither 


And—do 









the members of the committee nor I had 
been able to identify the groom. 

“‘T am Flemish, the woman ex- 
plained. ‘It is always the custom for the 
groom to pour the wine, and there he is.’ 
She pointed out a man in the group who 
was pouring wine from a jug.” 

Mrs. Vance has several young men 
and women who are learning how to 
carry on the work to assist her on these 
trips. In each county the county super- 
intendent of schools calls the teachers 
together, and Mrs. Vance shows them 
the pictures. In telling the teachers how 
to present the paintings, she always 
stresses the real purpose of these travel- 
ling art galleries—to bring good pictures 
to people who might not otherwise be 
able to see them and to let them learn 
something about them and enjoy them. 
There must be no question of discipline, 
no quizzes, papers, or essays. 

So far these Rural Travelling Art 
Galleries, eighty-seven of them, have 
visited all but six of the ninety-three 
counties in Nebraska. Mrs. Vance and 
the Extension Department of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, under whose aus- 
pices the work is now carried on, hope 
before long to cover the entire state. 
Probably more than four hundred thou- 
sand people in the country and small 
towns of Nebraska have already seen 
these travelling art galleries. 
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As a Child Thinks 





B 
AUTH PETERSON 


Teacher of English, Sutter Junior 
Highschool, Sacramento, California 


y+ en WHO STILL HAVE FAITH in the 
faith of youth will appreciate the 
emotions of those who witnessed a 
Thanksgiving program prepared by 
junior highschool students, an expres- 
sion of children, impressive in its sin- 
cerity. 

The children in this school represent 
a cross section of life, coming from a 
district which includes native and for- 
eign born; professional people; mer- 
chants; cannery workers; home owners; 
residents of all classes of apartments; 
stable, settled families; transients; nor- 
mal homes and broken ones. All 800 
children from these contrasting homes 
were told, “You may help make this pro- 
gram. It shall be built around what you 
wish to put into it.” 

Thru the English classes more than a 
hundred poems, expressing gratitude for 
the many things for which they as 
Americans were grateful, were volun- 
tarily submitted. From these pupils came 
a collection of expressions in essay form 
varying from a few brief phrases to 
whole pages giving suggestions for talks 
appropriate to a patriotic occasion. 

From the poems one was chosen by a 
teachers’ committee and given back to 
the entire school for memorization. It 
follows: 


When so much of the world is in trouble 
And our own land is feeling the strife, 
We are thankful to grow up in freedom 
Which gives so much value to life. 


We are thankful for love of our parents, 

For the homes and the food they supply, 

For our churches, our schools, and our 
teachers, 

And their interest which money can’t buy. 


If we try day by day as we’re growing 

To turn thankfulness into good deeds, 

We can work toward America’s future 

And be part of that strength which she 
needs. 


A committee of three girls collected 
the suggestions concerning our histori- 
cal background, arranging them logi- 
cally for presentation, concluding with 
the following poem: 


We drift down a small and quiet stream 
Where tiny fishes play, 

While on the ground and in the trees, 
Chipmunks go their way. 


Heather on the bank grows wild; 
Bluebells nod in the breeze; 

From the limbs hangs Spanish moss; 
And there’s a hive for bees. 


There’s our farmhouse small but neat, 
With a large red silo near; 

The ranch is large, the cattle fat, 

What wonder I hold it dear! 


How could there be so peaceful a spot 
With the world in such turmoil? 

It could not, anywhere other 

Than on our American soil. 


A committee of three boys likewise 
arranged the other thoughts in essay 
form and concluded with this poem: 


How hard it is to understand, 
When shadows darkly fall, 

That there is still a loving hand 
That guides and loves us all. 

Yet this we know, there is no grief, 
No sorrow, and no care, 

That our Heavenly Father 

Does not give us strength to bear. 
To Thee, oh Heavenly Father, 
We bow our proud heads and pray 
That Thou wilt give us strength to bear 
The burden of the day. 


Classes quietly entered the auditorium 
on the program day while the orchestra 
played, stringed instruments only, pro- 





ducing organ-like tones. The “Salute to 
the Flag” and the “American’s Creed” 
were given in unison. Two verses of 
“Faith of Our Fathers” followed, led by 
the Boys Glee Club, whose members 
wore choir robes and stood facing the 
school at the foot of the stage. The stage 
decoration consisted solely of a large 
American flag centered, and dignified 
arrangements of greens in large vases at 
the sides. One girl presented the story 
as arranged by her committee, one boy 
his offering gleaned in similar manner, 
The girl responsible for the chosen poem 
for memorization led the school in its 
recitation. A minute of silent medita- 
tion with a beautiful musical response 
by the Girls Glee Club came next. The 
entire school sang the last verses of 
“Faith of Our Fathers,” which closed the 
program, and students returned to 
classes, with the orchestra still playing. 

The children had made their own 
program; it was democratic. They ex- 
pressed what was in their hearts and 
souls; it was sincere. The contributions 
came from those whose backgrounds 
are cultural and from those whose par- 
ents are not able to write; from children 
with sheltered lives; the girl whose 
parents work and she keeps house; the 
boy living with the mother and ever 
fearful of the divorced father; the one 
whose parents leave for work before he 
is up and are in bed when he sees fit to 
return at night; the boy with a police 
record. 

Were the contributions all the chil 
dren’s own? Some were. Others were 
not entirely so. One little girl said, “I 
told my mother what I wanted to do. 
She told me to make a list of the things 
I wanted to say. Then she helped me put 
them together.” Was not this reaching 
into the home and drawing the parent 
into the circle an added benefit? 

If it be true that “as a man thinketh, 
so is he,” to put such thinking into the 
minds of our children is education that 
is vital, positive, and constructive. It is 
the kind of education that will aid in 
bringing about the new world order for 
which the schools must help cut the pat 
tern. 

There is good in modern youth. It 
should not be allowed to lie dormant, 
allowing destructive thoughts to have 
room to take root. It is the teacher’s rare 
privilege to shape and mold these living 


things. As they think, so will they be 
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Childrens Books 


UF 1942-43 


Selected by the Department of School Libraries, 
Board of Education, Detroit, Michigan, for the 
Joint Committee of the NEA and ALA 


FANTASY AND FUN 


The Man Who Lost His Head by Claire 
Huchet Bishop. Viking, 1942. $1. An 
amusing anecdote of the dilemma of a man 
who tried to replace his lost head with sub- 
stitutes. Ages 7-9. 

The Fast Sooner Hound by Arna Bon- 
temps and Jack Conroy. Houghton, 1942. 
$1.75. Because a hound dog was not al- 
lowed to ride the train he decided to out- 
run it. Ages 7-10. 

Many Moons by James Thurber. Har- 
court, 1943. $2. An engaging tale of Prin- 
cess Lenore who wished for the moon. 
Ages 8-10. 

Mr. Bumps and His Monkey by Walter 
De La Mare. Winston, 1942. $2. A British 
sailor loses his extraordinary African mon- 
key, but is reunited with him in dramatic 
fashion. Ages 9-12. 

The Little Prince by Antoine de Saint- 
Exupéry. Reynal, 1943. $2. Poignant, nos- 
talgic beauty distinguishes this exquisite 
and ethereal fairy tale. For everyone. 


A MAKE-BELIEVE WORLD 


Nura’s Children Go Visiting; text and 
pictures by Nura Woodson Ulreich. Studio, 
1943. $2.50. Good Grandfather Brown was 
no longer lonely after the arrival of his 
“two dozen and two” grandchildren. Ages 
6-9. 

The Little Red Lighthouse and the Great 
Gray Bridge by Hildegarde Hoyt Swift 
and Lynd Ward. Harcourt, 1942. $1.75. A 
proud little lighthouse on the shore of the 
Hudson River finds its days of usefulness 
are not over. Ages 6-9. 

The Little House by Virginia Lee Bur- 
ton. Houghton, 1942. $1.75. After many 
seasons a little country cay is engulfed 
by the city—but is finally restored to its 
original setting. Awarded the Caldecott 
Medal for 1942. Ages 6-9. 

The Doll Who Came Alive by Enys Tre- 
garthen. Day, 1942. $2. A modern fairy 
tale of a forlorn little Cornish girl who 
loved her doll into life and with her 
escaped into the “small people’s” country. 
Ages 8-10. 

Gigi by Elizabeth Foster. Houghton, 
1943. $2. A Merry-Go-Round horse taken 
from the park in Vienna has heart-break- 


ing experiences before his status 
is restored. Ages 8-10. 


TRADITIONAL VERSE AND LEGENDS 


The Tall Book of Mother 
Goose; pictured by Feodor Rojan- 
kovsky. Harper, 1942. $1. Differ- 
ent and lively interpretations of 
favorite nursery rhymes. Unique 
in format and size. Ages 3-6. 

Beyond the Clapping Moun- 
tains by Charles E. Gillham. Macmillan, 
1943. $1.50. Clever animal stories based 
on the folklore of Eskimos in Alaska. 
Ages 8-12. 

The Cunning Fox and Other Tales by 
Hope Brister Watkins. Knopf, 1943. $2. 
Aesop-like animal folk stories full of the 
wisdom of the old world. Ages 8-12. 

Uncle Bouqui of Haiti by Harold Cour- 
lander. Morrow, 1942. $2. The out-witting 
of Uncle Bouqui, a figure familiar in 
Haitian lore. Ages 9-12. 

America Sings; Stories and Songs of 
Our Country's Growing by Carl Carmer. 
Knopf, 1942. $3. A collection of typical 
American folklore, with colorful illustra- 
tions and musical text. Ages 11-14. 


CHILDREN THE WORLD AROUND 


The Chinese Children Next Door by 
Pearl S. Buck. Day, 1943. $1.50. An au- 
thentic picture of Chinese home life based 
on the author’s childhood experiences. 
Ages 8-1o. 

Maria Rosa by Vera Kelsey. Doubleday, 
1942. $2. A little girl of Brazil eagerly 
awaits carnival time. Memorable for its 
illustrations by Candido Portinari. 
8-10. 

Island Boy by Betty Holdridge. Holiday 
House, 1942. $2. Life on an island in the 
Bahamas. Ages 9-11. 

Rufus M. by Eleanor Estes. Harcourt, 
1943. $2. The youngest of the irresistible 
Moffats bears his share of the family re- 
sponsibilities. Ages 9-12. 

Happy Times in Norway by Sigrid 
Undset. Knopf, 1942. $2. The normal home 
life of prewar Norway and the spirit of 
an indomitable people. Ages 13-16. 


Ages 


HELPING TOWARD VICTORY 
Peachblossom by Eleanor Frances Latti- 
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more. Harcourt, 1943. $2. A six-year-old 
child learns what it means to live in war- 
torn China. Ages 8-10. 

Watching for Winkie by Theresa Kalab. 
Longmans, 1942. $1.75. A carrier pigeon 
makes possible the rescue of a bomber crew 
from the North Sea. Ages 8-10. 

Snow Treasure by Marie McSwigan. 
Dutton, 1942. $2. Norway’s gold was 
slipped past Nazi sentries by children who 
pulled it on their sleds to a. freighter hid- 
den in a fiord. Of equal appeal is Five on 
a Merry-Go-Round, Dutton, 1943. $2. 
Ages 9-12. 

Wings for Nikias by Josephine Black- 
stock. Putnam, 1942. $2. The courage and 
bravery of the old Greek heroes influence 
the life of a young Greek boy of today. 
Ages 10-12. 

When the Typhoon Blows by Elizabeth 
Foreman Lewis. 1942. $2. 
Chinese boy displays great courage in his 
struggle for existence during the Japanese 
invasion. Ages 13-15. 


Winston, 


BOYS AND GIRLS TODAY 


ae Kate by Doris Gates. Viking, 
1943. $2. Ten-year-old orphan Kate finds 
happiness, security, and a true sense of 
values with her foster parents and friends. 
Ages 10-12. 

The Four-Story Mistake by Elizabeth 
Enright. Farrar, 1942. $1.75. The family 
life of the Melendys, begun in “The Satur- 
days” is continued with the usual individ- 
uality and resourcefulness. Ages 10-12. 

Steppin and Family by Hope Newell. 
Oxford, 1942. $2. The solidarity of a mod- 
ern Negro family in Harlem forms the 
background of Steppin’s desire to become 
a professional dancer. Ages 10-14. 
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Web Adams by Willard Henry Temple. 
Scribner, 1943. $2. The humorous esca- 
pades of twelve-year-old Web bring out 
the deep understanding which exists be- 
tween the boy and his father. Ages 10-14. 

All-Ainerican by John Roberts Tunis. 
Harcourt, 1942. $2. A highschool boy 
wins victory for his team with the same 
spirit with which he attempts to surmount 
racial and class prejudice among his 
friends. Ages 12 and over. 


PATTERNS OF DEMOCRACY 


Herodia, the Lovely Puppet by Kathe- 
rine Milhous. Scribner, 1942. $2. The real 
little girl, playing the role of a puppet in a 
traveling caravan, is finally revealed. Ages 
g-12. 

Bayou Suzette by Lois Lenski. Lippin- 
cott-Stokes, 1943. $2. The unfamiliar 
Bayou country of Louisiana is the setting 
for the story of the friendship of Suzette 
for an Indian girl whom she has be- 
friended. Ages 10-12. 

The Five Gold Sovereigns by Florence 
Choate and Elizabeth Curtis. Lippincott- 
Stokes, 1943. $2. The events which drew 
the Virginia colonists into the Revolu- 
tionary War are woven into the life of 
young Anne Farnsworth. Ages 12-14. 

These Happy Golden Years by Laura 
Ingalls Wilder. Harper, 1943. $2. The 
courtship and marriage of Laura conclude 
the series of the author’s early life in the 
pioneer west. Ages 12-14. 

“Have You Seen Tom Thumb?” by 
Mabel Leigh Hunt. Lippincott-Stokes, 
1942. $2. The career of this miniature man, 
whose worldwide travels read like a fairy 
tale. Ages 12-16. 


COURAGE AND ENTERPRISE 


Tom Whipple by Walter D. Edmonds. 
Dodd, 1942. $2. A young lad, with typical 
Yankee courage, set out, in the year 1837, 
to see something of the world. Illustrations 
by Paul Lantz. Ages 10-12. 

The Tall Hunter by Howard Fast. Har- 
per, 1942. $1.75. A hunter and trapper of 
prodigious skill and fortitude was re- 
deemed from bitterness and revenge by 
Johnny Appleseed. Ages 10-13. 

The Beggar's Penny by Catherine C. 
Coblentz. Longmans, 1943. $2.50. The 
courage of three children, during the siege 
of Leyden by the Spaniards in 1574, helped 
to save the city. Ages 12-15. 

Shooting Star; the Story of Tecumseh by 
William Edward Wilson. Farrar, 1942. $2. 
The Indian chieftain, Tecumseh, fighting 
against the white settlers of the Northwest 
Territory and the British in the War of 
1812. Ages 13-15. 

Swing Shift by Howard M. Brier. Ran- 
dom House, 1943. $2. Leaving his Dakota 


farm for work in the shipyards of Seattle, 
Dave Marshall helps round up saboteurs. 
Ages 12-16. 

Peter Snow, Surgeon by Gertrude Robin- 
son. Dutton, 1943. $2. The son of a po- 
litical refugee of the 17th century endures 
many hardships before he achieves his am- 
bition. Ages 13-16. 


SERVICE TO MANKIND 


Sir Wilfred Grenfell by Genevieve Fox. 
Crowell, 1942. $2.50. Love for boats, ad- 
venture, and the sea was more than ful- 
filled as a famous doctor-explorer among 
the people of Labrador. Ages 12-15. 

Walter Reed, Doctor in Uniform by 
Laura N. Wood. Messner, 1943. $2.50. The 
career of a distinguished bacteriologist who 
constantly sought to relieve suffering. Ages 
13-16. 

American Women of Science by Edna 
Yost. Lippincott-Stokes, 1943. $2. Biog- 
raphies of twelve students who pioneered 
their way to outstanding service. Ages 
14-18. 

Man with Wings by Joseph Cottler. 
Little, 1942. $2.50. Leonardo da Vinci ex- 
perimented with science and engineering 
and at the same time gained fame as a 
painter. Ages 14 and over. 

Juarez, Hero of Mexico by Nina B. 
Baker. Vanguard, 1942. $2.50. Mexico’s 
hero, whose integrity and devotion to 
democratic ideals were largely responsible 
for the country’s re-awakening. Ages 15 
and over. 


ANIMALS, SMALL AND GREAT 


Marshmallow by Clare Turlay New- 
berry. Harper, 1942. $1.75. A picture book 
of the budding friendship between Oliver, 
a gray cat of middle age, and a little rabbit. 
Ages 6-9. 

Mountain Born by Elizabeth Yates. 
Coward, 1943. $2.50. Thru the life cycle 
of a pet lamb a small boy learns selfreli- 
ance in tending the flock. Ages 9-12. 

The Biggest Bear on Earth by Harold 

McCracken. Lippincott-Stokes, 1943. $2. 
Little Roughneck grows up to become the 
accepted ruler among his fellows. Ages 
10-12. . 
Jamba the Elephant by Theodore J. 
Waldeck. Viking, 1942. $2. The taming 
and training of the wild elephant Jamba, 
by a native lad. Ages 12-15. 

Top Kick by Helen Orr Watson. Hough- 
ton, 1942. $2. The careful training of an 
army horse and his eventual participation 
in the action on Bataan. Ages 12-15. 


FOR INQUIRING MINDS 


What Makes It Tick? by Katharine Brit- 
ton. Houghton, 1943. $2.50. Accurate and 





simple explanations of the wonders of 
science and invention. Ages 8-12. 

Watchwords of Liberty; selected anq 
illustrated by Robert Lawson. Little, 1943, 
$2. Memorable lines spoken during fifty 
famous incidents in American history, and 
their occasions described and illustrated 
Ages 10-14. 

Fun with Science by Mae and Ira Free. 
man. Random House, 1943. $1. Basic facts 
of science revealed thru simple experiments 
explained and photographed. Ages 12-14 

Man Is a Weaver by Elizabeth Chesley 
Baity. Viking, 1942. $2.50. The history of 
weaving from primitive times, with chap. 
ters on the manufacture of modern textiles, 
Ages 13 and over. 

America’s Fighting Planes in Action by 
Reed Kinert. Macmillan, 1943. $2.50. Dra. 
matic portraits and authentic descriptions 
of America’s military planes. All ages, 


THRU THE YEARS 


Texas: The Land of the Tejas by Siddie 
Joe Johnson and Fanita Lanier. Random 
House, 1943. $2. Romantic incidents jp 
the development of the state of Texas, 
which influenced the course of history of 
the United States. Ages 8-12. 

Tree in the Trail by Holling Clancy 
Holling. Houghton, 1942. $2.50. Colorful 
history of southwestern United States told 
thru life of a cottonwood tree. Ages 10-12. 

The Story of the Pennsylvania Dutch by 
Ann Hark. Harper, 1943. $1. The contri- 
bution of these early settlers to American 
life is presented thru brief text and colored 
lithographs. Ages 10-13. 

Here is Alaska by Evelyn Stefansson. 
Scribner, 1943. $2.50. A timely account, from 
early times to the present, of the people 
and customs of this outpost of our country. 
Extraordinary photographs. Ages 14-16. 

Vast Horizons by Mary Seymour Lucas. 
Viking, 1943. $3. The travels and adven- 
tures of famous explorers who were search 
ing for new routes to the Orient. Unusual 
charts and maps. Ages 14-16. 


FAITH FOR THE FUTURE 


A Child's Story of the Nativity by Louis 
Raymond. Random House, 1943. $1.50 
Pictures by Masha. Ages 6-10. 

The Bible Story by Dorothy Childs Hog- 
ner. Oxford, 1943. $2.50. King James Ver 
sion of Old and New Testament stories. 
Profusely illustrated. Ages 12-16. 

The Tree of Life. Viking, 1942. $3.50 
Selected writings from some of the great 
religions of the world. Edited by Ruth 
Smith with drawings by Boris Artzbashefl. 
Ages 14 and over. 
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NEA Journal WARK GUIDE 





'#E JOURNAL staff will appreciate hearing from teachers as 
Te ways iti which they are using this War Guide. Suggestions 
for improvement of the Guide will also be welcome. 

Order publications of the NEA and its departments from the 
Association at 1201 Sixteenth Street Northwest, Washington 
6, DC. Cash must accompany orders for $1 or less. 

Unless otherwise indicated, secure government publications 
from the Superintendent of Documents (Supt. Doc.), Washing- 
ton 25, DC. Make money order or check out to Superintendent 
of Documents; do not send stamps. Blocks of 20 five-cent 
coupons for ordering publications may be purchased from the 
Superintendent of Documents, or deposits of $5 or more may 
be made at any time, against which future publication orders 
may be charged. 

Starred items have appeared in previous Guides. 

CHILDREN IN THE WAR 


Child Manpower—1943—discusses impact of war on child 
labor. 1943. 36p. 10¢. Natl. Child Labor Com., 419 4th Ave., 
NY 16, NY. 


Community Action for Children in Wartime—a well- 
baby clinic in every community, care for children of unemployed 
mothers, school lunches in every school, schooling for every 
child, play and recreation programs in every community, em- 
ployment safeguards for every boy and girl. Children’s Bureau 
Pub. 295. 1943. 1op. 5¢. Supt. Doc. 


CONSUMER EDUCATION 


Supplement to accompany “My Part in This War.” 
1943. 8p. Free. Copies of My Part in This War (1943. 80p. 25¢) 
are still available. Consumer Education Study of Natl. Assn. 
of Secondary-School Principals, NEA, Wash. 6, DC. 


DISCUSSION PROBLEMS AND TECHNICS 


New Dominion Series of pamphlets—experimental ap- 
proaches to democratic living being tried effectively in various 
communities. Published monthly Jan.-June; twice monthly 
July-Dec. Free. Extension Div., Univ. of Va., Charlottesville. 
Understanding and Action in Public Affairs thru Dis- 
cussion—prepared for adults, but helpful for highschool and 
college. Bulletin 3052, War Action Series. 16p. Supt. of Public 
Instruction, Lansing, Mich. 


EDUCATION AND THE WAR 


*Education for Victory—published biweekly by U. S. 
Office of Education. Subscription, $1 per year. Supt. Doc. 


Some Early Effects of the War upon Public Schools 
—Circular No. 218. July 1943. Free. U. S. Office of Education, 
Wash., DC. 

GEOGRAPHY 
Geographic School Bulletins—wecekly illustrated _peri- 
odical of geographic war news. Teachers may order in quanti- 
ties for class use, if order is accompanied by 25¢ to cover mail- 
ing costs. Chief of School Service, Natl. Geographic Society, 
Wash. 6, DC. 
The Geography of the War—a bibliography, Part II, The 
Booklist of the ALA, Sept. 1943. 8p. Single copies, 25¢; 
quantity discounts. American Library Assn., 520 N. Mich. Ave., 
Chicago 2, Ill. 

GUIDANCE 
Letters to Boys Leaving Highschool for Service in 
the Armed Forces—by Irvin S. Gress. 1943. 31p. 10¢. 
Highschool, Altoona, Pa. 


Opportunity in the U. S. Merchant Marine—Vocational 
Div. Leaflet 9, Office of Education. 1942. 15p. 5¢. Supt. Doc. 


*Secondary-School Credit for Educational Experi- 
ence in Military Service—a recommended program by a 


national committee for secondary schools (1943. 32p. Free.) 
Getting Ready for Induction—a bulletin for young men 16-19 
years of age preparing to enter the armed forces—by E. E. 
Lewis (Oct. 1943. 30p. I-10 copies, 10¢ per copy; 50 copies, 
$2.50; 100 copies, $4.50; 500, $20; 1000, $35). Natl. Assn. of 
Secondary-School Principals, NEA, Wash. 6, DC. 


HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, RECREATION 


The Health of a Nation: Making and Keeping Ameri- 
cans Well—No. 17 in “Problems in American Life” series 
issued by NEA Depts. of Social Studies and Secondary-School 
Principals. 30¢; quantity discounts. NEA. For a list of the 
other resource units on vital, social, economic, and_ political 
issues of our times, write to either of these depts. 


THE HIGHSCHOOL VICTORY CORPS 


Community War Services and the Highschool Vic- 
tory Corps—Victory Corps Pamphlet 5. 1943. 52p. 15¢. 
Supt. Doc. 
INTERCULTURAL EDUCATION 

American Negroes, a Handbook by Edwin R. Embree— 
scanning situation of Negroes in the U. S., background, herit- 
age, handicaps, progress, gifts, in the search for fuller oppor- 
tunity in a democracy. 1942. 79p. $1. Day, NY, NY. 


Problems of Race and Culture in American Education 
—For information concerning resource units and teachers’ 


manuals under this title, write to Service Bureau for Inter- 
cultural Education, 221 W. 57th St., NY 19, NY. 


MODERN LANGUAGE 


Modern Language Teaching in the Postwar Recon- 
struction of Education. 1943. 56p. 75¢. University Press, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 


POSTWAR RECONSTRUCTION 


A World To Live In—thirty articles by such leaders as 
John Dewey, Gandhi, George Bernard Shaw, Cordell Hull, 
Henry Wallace, Norman Angell. 96p. 25¢; quantity discounts. 
Reprinted from The Rotarian Magazine, 35 E. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Cartels and the Peace—A radio discussion 277. July 11," 
1943. 28p. 10¢. University of Chicago Round Table, Chicago, 
Ill. 


*Education and the People’s Peace—vitally important 
statement by the Educational Policies Commission. 1943. 60p. 
10¢; quantity discounts. NEA. 


International Conciliation—monthly publication of Car- 
negie Endowment for International Peace, 405 West 117th St., 
NY 27, NY. Subscription price, 25¢ a year. Single copies, 5¢. 


The Economic Pattern of World Population—A sum- 
mary and analysis of world population and its regional dis- 
tribution. Sets out the pattern of human resources upon which 
plans for postwar reorganization must be based. 1943. 54p. 25¢. 
Natl. Planning Assn., 800 21st NW, Wash., DC. 


The Future of Transportation; Building America by 
Natl. Resources Planning Board. 1942. 43p. 10¢. Supt. Doc. 


Rebuilding Europe—After Victory; Jobs and Security 
for Tomorrow; The Airplane and Tomorrow's World; The 
Beveridge Plan. Each, 1943, 32p, 10¢. Pub. Affairs Com., 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, NY 20, NY. 


The United Nations and the Organization of Peace— 
Third ‘Report of the Commission To Study the Organization 
of Peace, February 1943. 36p. Free. 8 W. goth St., NY 18, NY. 


World Organization—an annotated bibliography. 1943. 160. 
Free. Woodrow Wilson Memorial Library, 8 W. goth St., NY 
18, NY. 
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Financing Postwar Prosperity—( Personal Growth Leaflet 
154), “Paths to Tomorrow” (PGL 152), and “An American 
Program of Plenty” (PGL 153) are based on Stuart Chase’s re- 
cent books, Where’s the Money Coming From, The Road We 
Are Traveling, 1914-42, and Goals for America. Order leaflets 
from NEA at a cent apiece (no orders for less than 25¢), books 
— Twentieth Century Fund, 330 W. 42nd St., NY, NY. $1 
eac 


PREFLIGHT AVIATION 


Special Study References in Preflight Aeronautics— 
a list of study references for classes preparing to take CAA 
exam. 1943. 4p. For further information regarding scope of the 
examination, request Civil Aeronautics Administration Exam- 
inations on Aeronautical Knowledge for Highschool Students 
from Civii Aeronautics Administration, Reference A-6, Dept. 
of Commerce, Wash. 25, DC. Request for the Private Pilot 
Written Examination by Students in Highschool Preflight 
Aeronautics Courses, may be obtained from State Depts- of 
Education and CAA regional and district offices. 


PREINDUCTION TRAINING 


Preinduction Training—1io-page illustrated folder show- 
ing need of preinduction training for men who will be inducted 
into the armed services. 1943. Free. Civilian Preinduction 
Training Branch, Industrial Personnel Division, Headquarters, 
Army Service Forces, War Dept., Wash., DC. 


Preinduction Vocational Training in Auto Mechanics 
—PIT 331 (1943. 17p. 10¢). Preinduction Vocational Training 
in Machine Shop Practice—PIT 332 (1943. 1rop. 10¢). Prein- 
duction Vocational Training in Aircraft Maintenance—PIT 333 
(1943- 24p. 10¢). Pretnduction Vocational Training in Electrical 
Signal Communication—PIT 334 (1943. 24p. 10¢). All are 
supplements to PIT 330, Preinduction Training in Vocational 
Schools, Vocational Departments, and Trade Schools. Prepared 
jointly by the War Dept. and Vocational Div., U. S. Office of 
Education. Order from Supt. Doc. 


SAVING AND CONSERVATION 


Spending and Saving in Wartime—Leaflet 207. 1942. 
15p. 5¢. Extension Service, Massachusetts State College, Am- 
herst. 


War Savings News Bulletin for Teachers (1943. tgp.) 
Contains articles, suggestions, posters. A single copy free to 
each teacher. Schools-at-War Handbook of Suggestions for 
School Administrators, 1944 issue. (32p. Free). Education 
Section, War Finance Division, U. S. Treasury Dept., Wash. 
25, DC 

THANKSGIVING 


The Land We Love—a patriotic pageant for Thanksgiving 
in four episodes. 1942. 14p. 25¢; quantity discounts. David Cc. 
Cook Publishing Co., Elgin, Ill. 


UNITED NATIONS 


Canada, Member of the British Commonwealth and 
Good Neighbor of the United States. Cornell Univ. Cur- 
riculum Series in World History No. 1. (1943. 78p. 40¢). 
The Far East and the United States. (No- 2. 1943. 60p. 40¢). 
Cornell Univ. Press, 124 Roberts Place, Ithaca, NY. 


Education and the United Nations—a report of a Joint 
Commission of the Council for Education in World Citizenship 
and the London [International Assembly. Deserves careful 
study. (See page 223.) 1943. 112p. $1. American Council on 
Public Affairs, 2153 Fla. Ave., Wash., DC. 


Land of the Soviets. 1942. 94p. 40¢. A cooperative project 
between American Council, Institute of Pacific Relations, 1 E. 
54th St., NY 4, NY, and Webster Pub. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Order from either organization. 





List of Books about China—prepared by Library Com. 
mittee, Council on Books in Wartime. 1943. 4p. of 10 or 
more, 3¢. R. R. Bowker Co., 62 W. 45th St., NY, NY 


Report to the Filipino People—an address ” Pres, 
Manuel L. Quezon, Feb. 20, 1943. rop. Free. Office of Special 
Services, Commonwealth of the Philippines, 1617 Mass. Ave, 
NW, Wash., DC. 


The British Commonwealth of Nations—a map. The 
Face of Britain—physical and economic geography of Britain, 
(1940. 67p.). 50 Facts about Social Services in Britain. (15p.), 
Another 50 Facts about Britain at War. (1943. 23p.). India’s 
Right to Freedom. (23p.). A People at War—Life in Britain 
Today. (1943. 72p.). The British Constitution. (1943. 22p.), 
The British Social Services. (63p.). All free from British In- 
formation Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, NY 20, NY. 


The Panama Canal. 1942. 16p. 5¢. Pan American Union, 
Wash., DC. 


The People of India—who they are, how they live, what 
they like, what they are thinking. 1943. 32p. 40¢. East and 
West Association, 40 E. 49th St., NY, NY. Write to this or- 
ganization for information about its services to schools and 
colleges interested in “mutual knowledge and understanding 
of the life of the Oriental and the American peoples.” 


The United Nations, Who They Are, What They Are 
Doing (1943. 20p. 5¢). War and Peace Aims—extracts from 
statements of United Nations Leaders, special supplement No. 
1 to the United Nations Review. (1943. 136p. 25¢). United 
Nations Information Office, 610 5th Ave., NY 20, NY. 


The United States and the Other Americas—sy\labus 
for teachers published by American Council on Education. 
(Rev. 1943 37p. Free). Some Specific Suggestions for Inter- 
American Programs—prepared by Office of Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs (1942. 17p. Free). The Inter-American 


Movement; an outline (1942. 14p. Free). Office of Education, 
Wash., DC. 


The War of National Liberation, Part I (1942. 61p. 15¢). 
Part II (1943. 40p. 15¢)—collections of Stalin’s addresses. In- 
ternational Publishers, 381 4th Ave., NY 16, NY. 


The Way of Light—the Glory and Martyrdom of 
Czechoslovak Schools—written in commemoration of 
students and professors killed by the Germans on November 
17, 1939. 1942. 30p. Free. The Czechoslovak Natl. Council of 
America, 4049 W. 26th St., Chicago, Ill. 


Unconquered Poland. 1943. 44p. Free. Polish Labor Group, 
55 W. 42nd St., NY 18, NY. 

VISUAL AIDS 
Global maps—Pacific area; polar map for the air age; map 
of Atlantic, African, and European war zones; map of the 
Indian Ocean and Central Asia. Set of four, 18 inches square, 


available at 1o¢ per set. Civic Education Service, 744 Jackson 
Place, Wash., DC. 


Science—Audio-Visual and Teaching Aids. 1943. 43p. 
75¢ (stamps not accepted). Teaching Aids Service, State Teach- 
ers College, Upper Montclair, N.J. 


WAR STORIES AND BIOGRAPHIES 


All Out for Freedom—hero stories from World War IIL. 
1943. $1. Ginn, Boston. 


Never Surrender—the story of Samuel Gridley Howe, Emile 
Zola and Master Labori, Carl Schurz, Simon Bolivar, Jack 
London, Wilfred Grenfell, Edward Fitzgerald, Hans Zinsser, 
Winston Churchill, Franklin Roosevelt. Particularly useful in 
helping to prepare young people for patriotic understanding. 
1943. 271p. $1. Ginn, Boston. 

Some Leaders of the World at War—books on leaders 


of World War II, with introductory paragraph for each per- 
son. 1942. 32p. 50¢. University Extension Library, Chapel Hill, 
N.C. 
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Personal Work and the Great Awakening 





J. MEDLIN, assistant superintendent 

s of schools, Lindale, Georgia, ex- 
presses a thought shared by many 
teachers: 

“It is right and good that we broaden 
our curriculum, that our goals should 
recede as we strive toward them, that 
our ultimate aims should be unreach- 
able. Otherwise, progress would stop 
and our educational system crystalize. 
However, we must occasionally take 
our eyes from the sunrise and tuck in 
our shirt tails behind, else our progress 
becomes doubtful. 

“Any good teacher can say, “By the 
years end many of my children will 
know 70 percent of the work; a few 
will know less; a few, more.’ But lives 
there a teacher who honestly can say, 
‘All my class knows everything about 
something’? 

“Ts it not cheating the child when we 
fail to require perfection in something, 
no matter how small? Doesn't perfec- 
tion build more character than the pass- 
ing grade? Will not complete mastery 
of some one item carry over to the cur- 
riculum as a whole and raise sixties to 
seventies, indifferent behavior to good 
behavior, fair ideals to better ideals? 

“If so, then how can we instil this 
thread of perfection, and weave it from 
the first grade thru the last? Let each 
teacher decide what one item in her 
course, within the ability of the slowest 
group, she would prefer every child to 
know perfectly. Perhaps the English 
teacher decides that a perfect, three-line 
business letter would be an ideal goal 
for ninth-grade boys. Fine. Give each 
boy as many trials as he needs thruout 
the year, but insist that, sooner or later, 
he turn in, unaided, a perfect business 
letter. 

“Motivate as you see fit, but if every- 
thing else fails, refuse him admission to 
the tenth grade until this task is done. 
Apply the same procedure to every sub- 
ject and every class. Eventually the tiny 
seed of perfection will be sown thruout 
the system.” 

One of the best ways to weave into 
the curriculum this thread of perfection 
of which Mr. Medlin speaks, is thru 
memorization of poetry. Say that every 
child in the first grade learns perfectly, 


without even the shadow of an error, 
a gem of immortal literature. Most of 
the children will learn many selections, 
should be encouraged to do so, but 
everyone will know at least this one. In 
the second grade every child is required 
to learn another. And so on thru the 
twelve grades. Each year, the child is 
given opportunity to use the poems he 
has learned in the previous years, so 
that by the time every student gradu- 
ates, he has a storehouse of poetry that 
he knows letter-perfectly. Many of the 
students will know dozens of the best 
selections of our heritage of prose and 
poetry, but even the slowest will have 
this one small nucleus. 

The graduate of one Nebraska school, 
which twenty years ago used this 
method, recently repeated without hesi- 
tation the entire battery of poems which 
he had learned two decades before, and 
gave to the habit of perfection thus 
established credit for most that he has 
been able to achieve since then. 

Selections for Memorizing have been 
developed by the Journat staff, in co- 
operation with leading school systems 
in the country, to enable teachers to 
carry forward a planned program of 
memorization of the best in our liter- 
ature. Personal Growth Leaflet 191 is 
for Grade I; 192, for Grade Two; 193, 
Grade Three; 194, Grade Four; 195, 
Grade Five; 196, Grade Six; 197, Grade 
Seven; 198, Grade Eight; 199, Grade 
Nine; 200, Grade Ten; 291, Grade 
Eleven; 292, Grade Twelve. 

Each leaflet begins with a quotation 
from the Bible, followed by a patriotic 
selection, then the great classics and the 
warm favorites of generations. 

Teachers in many schools are giving 
these leaflets to every child in their 
classes, as a part of the program not only 
to plant the “seed of perfection,” but to 
emphasize fundamental ideals and pur- 
poses of American life and culture. 
Such gifts from teachers and friends 
often impress young people more than 
we think. 

Into every successful life there comes 
at some time a turning point, which 
may be called the great awakening. A 
person who has lacked aspiration, pur- 
pose, plan, energy, initiative, or self- 


reliance comes to sense the deeper sig- 
nificance of his own life and pushes 
forward to amazing achievement. He 
no longer requires constant prodding 
by parents or teachers or employers. 
He is on his own and will set harder 
tasks for himself than anyone could 
set for him. 

To produce this great awakening is 
the highest art of the teacher and is 
most often accomplished by personal 
attention to the individual student in 
an effort to astablish a sense of values. 
Personal Growth Leaflets are designed 
for this use. 

How To Order—Personal Growth 
Leaflets sell for 1¢ per copy. Envelopes 
are also 1¢ each. No orders accepted for 
less than 25¢. Cash must accompany or- 
ders for $1 or less. 


Fill in the Blank Below 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


1201 Sixteenth Street Northwest 
Washington 6, D. C. 


SPECIAL OFFER NUMBER ONE 
—Please: send me a get-acquainted collec- 
tion of more than 100 of the most popular 
Personal Growth Leaflets, more than 1600 
pages of carefully selected material, for 


which I enclose a $1 bill. 
ORDER FOR MEMORY SELEC- 
TIONS—I enclose $ for which 


please send me a total of copies of 
Selections for Memorizing, as follows: 


a Grade One ummendarade Seven 
Sears Grade Two __.........Grade Eight 
eae Grade Three _..........Grade Nine 
asbiaal Grade Four mma (arade Ten 
Grade Five _.......... Grade Eleven 
——< = =} Grade Tvrelve 
| ae RR Re SN eae 
Position 
See ee ENS 8S ee Sh 
0 EE a 
| eee | oe eee 
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Education 
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ably. 
is still grave. 


of the war. 
Education for Victory. 


TO THE PATRONS, STUDENTS AND TEACHERS OF AMERICAN SCHOOLS: 


THE WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON 


October 5, 1943. 


The twenty-third annual observance of American 
Education Week finds the Nation near the close of ite 

second yeer of all<out war. 
year, @ year in whieh the might of our forces must be 
increasingly brought to bear egeainst the enemy. 


Ahead of us lies a fateful 


Military operations have been proceeding favor- 
But unwarranted optimism is dangerous. 
Our civilization still hangs in belance. 
Patient and unflagging persistence in the prosecution of 
the war must be the motto - for the schools as for all 

other civilian agencies. 


So I agein call upon school patrons and citizens 
to visit their schools during American Education Week, 
November 7 - 13, 1943. .Become acquainted with the sub- 
stantial contribution that schools are making to the winning 
Give them your backing in their programs of 




















The emergency 
















otates Accept NEA Membership Quotas 


yy As THIs JouRNAL goes to press, the fol- 
lowing 25 states have now accepted quotas 
which call for increases in membership as 
indicated after the name of each state, 
totaling 76,529 members. 


Ala., 2215 Kans., 3448 N.Dak., 964 
Ariz., 354 ~«=«&Ky., 2045 Ohio, 5835 
Ark., 2214 Maine, 1380 Ore., 1411 
Calif., 5955 Mad., 247% Pa. 10,574 
Del., 291 Mass., 7477 +\‘Tenn., 3801 
a: Gc, 746 Minn. 5194 Utah, 437 
Ga., 3154 Mo., 4145 Va. 177 
Iowa, 4997. Mont., 1370 Wash. 2055 

W. Va, 2225 


After the quota is accepted, the first 
problem is to subdivide it into quotas for 
various local associations or for each city, 
county, and district, and to arrange for the 
acceptance of these quotas by the various 
units. Before doing this, it is well to add 
to the total a substantial safety factor to 
cover the loss from areas which may not 


respond. The following plan, worked out 
by Ohio leaders to enable each district to 
fix its own quota, may be helpful to others: 

“We are proposing a convenient formula 
which will enable you to set your own 
quota, with due reference to your past 
membership record. The basic principle of 
this formula is that the Ohio quota rep- 
resents 60 percent of the state’s teaching 
body, and that a 60 percent enrolment 
should be the minimum for any district: 

“Quota for districts which last year en- 
rolled less than 60 percent of teachers in 
NEA: 60 percent of total number of teach- 
ers, or one-third increase, whichever gives 
higher goal. 

“Quota for districts which last year en- 
rolled between 60 and 75 percent of teach- 
ers in NEA: One-third increase in per- 
centage, or total enrolment of go percent 
of teaching staff, whichever you choose. 

“Quota for districts which last year en- 


rolled between 76 and gg percent of teach- 
ers in NEA: One-fifth increase in per- 
centage, or total enrolment of gt to 100 
percent as computation determines. 
“Quota for districts already 100 percent in 
NEA membership: Continue the record! 


“Any district now in the first three cate- 
gories need not hold itself to these partic- 
ular quotas. The 100 percent goal is al- 
ways open. 


“We believe the NEA has important 
work to do on behalf of the teachers of 
America. We believe that it has been ren- 
dering vital service to the teachers of Ohio 
and of all other states. We do not see how 
it can reach full effectiveness until it is 
supported by the great body of America’s 
teachers. We are sure you are interested 
in working toward this end.—Helen Brad- 
ley, NEA Director; W. B. Bliss, OEA 


Executive Secretary.” 
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WARTIME CONFERENCES 


sy OVERCROWDED HOTELS and congested 
transportation systems prevent the hold- 
ing of a great national convention such 
as assembled in peacetime at the winter 
meeting of the American Association of 
School Administrators. Nevertheless, in 
these critical times schools have greater 
responsibilities than ever before and so it 
is vitally important for school administra- 
tors to meet and counsel with each other. 
Under the direction of President Worth 
McClure it is planned to hold a series of 
regional wartime conferences as follows: 

Seattle—January 10-12, 1944 

Atlanta—February 15-17 

New York—February 22-24 

Chicago—February 28-March 1 

Kansas City—March 8-10 

California—Place and date to be an- 

nounced 

The theme of all conferences will be 
“The People’s Schools in War and Peace.” 

President McClure is now in England 
conferring with educational leaders there. 
His tour is being made at the request of 
the U. S. Office of War Information and 
the British Ministry of Information. His 
report of his observations in Great Britain 
will be given at the regional conferences. 
Journat readers will look forward to see- 
ing articles by Dr. McClure, describing 
his trip and telling about educational con- 
ditions in England, in the December and 
January JourNALS. 


THANKSGIVING 


SSCSSS TESST SESSSSSRSSESESSESTSSSSSS SESS SSS ee ee Se eee eeeee 
Thanksgiving Prayer 

yy Ler me BE THANKFUL that the misery 
of these days has revealed the things worth 
living and dying for. Let me be thankful 
that I am alive in these times and strong 


° 





in body and mind to take up the eternal 
struggle for freedom. Let me be thankful 
that I can put aside old differences to 
build new unity, give up old pleasures to 
found new happiness, plunge into the 
bloody business of war to win the lovely 
delights of peace. Let me be thankful that 
I can work and sacrifice and suffer in the 
knowledge that I am on the side of justice 
and mercy.—W. J. Weir. 


TEACHING IN WARTIME 


vv We're NEITHER WAC nor WAVE re- 
cruits; 

Our uniforms are past years’ suits. 

With better jobs within our reach 


We also serve who stay and teach. 
—Valine Hobbs, The Texas Outlook. 


I Am Nothing If I Do Nothing 


yy “I am NoTHINc—a school teacher who 
fought in the last war and did nothing to 
prevent this one. I feel this bitterly and 
resentfully, angry at my own complacency 
and my own sloth and stupidity in leaving 
to those mysterious others in the seats of 
authority what was primarily my own and 
urgent task. I am nothing—just so long as 
I am content to be nothing. But if I and all 
my fellow teachers both here and in Amer- 
ica demand now a place in the Atlantic 
Charter for the children of the world, then 
we become a force for peace greater than 
anything the world has seen since Christ. 
But we must demand and not be content 
until our demands are incorporated in that 
or another charter. I ask that I might be 
allowed to help, for the leadership must 
come from your side of the Atlantic. This, 
unfortunately, is not. flattery but brutal 
honesty.” This letter from a schoolmaster 
in Scotland is quoted by James Marshall 
of the New York City Board of Education 
in The Phi Delta Kappan. Dr. Marshall 


closes ,his article with this plea: 


The Oglesby School 
of Decatur, illinois, 
has maintained a 
100 percent enrol- 


ment in the NEA 
since 1922. Miss 


Jennie E. Wells, who 
served as its Princi- 
pal during this time, 
retired in June 1943 
after having taught 
43 years. 


“I urge you to talk over the international 
education office in your schools, in your 
associations among teachers. This is a mat- 
ter of rehabilitation with which the State 
Department and Governot Lehman, in 
charge of relief and rehabilitation, must be 
interested. So don’t just talk—write your 
views to the State Department and Gover- 
nor Lehman. Tell them of the need of a 
children’s charter and for an international 
education office.” 


What of Tomorrow? 


yy “EpucatTion Tomorrow,” which ap- 
pears on page 229 of this JourNaAL may 
well be reprinted in local papers as a part 
of American Education Week publicity. 
Citizens outside our profession will find 
the article especially thought-provoking. 


The “Ayes” Have It 


yy IF you ARE THE SELFCONTENTED teacher 
who says, “I would just as soon be known 
by my enemies as by my friends,” then 
you may be right, but if you have too 
many enemies, you won’t be known at all. 
Right now we hope that our schools have 
friends in high places. And they will if 
they have friends in low places. We have 
within our profession a few expert chisel- 
ers, carving epitaphs on the tombstones of 
goodwill. They are not the ones who know 
but those who no. “No, my evenings are 
my own.” “No, not unless it pays extra.” 
“No, I’m not hired for that.” “No, not if 
she is in charge.” “No,-I always go home 
weekends.” If we ever needed to abandon 
this graveyard of “no’s” and plant a garden 
of “yes’s” that time is now.—Lorin F. 
Wheelright in Utah Educational Review. 


NEA IN ACTION 


Educational Policies Commission 


yy Education and the People’s Peace, pub- 
lished in May, has just been reprinted 
for the third time, making a total of 40,000 
copies of the regular edition printed. In 
addition, a special War and Peace Fund 
edition of 40,000 copies was printed in 
July for free distribution in limited quan- 
tities by school superintendents to influ- 
ential laymen. 

On October 7 the subject was presented 
to the annual convention of the Provincial 
Association of Protestant Teachers in 
Montreal, Canada, and on October 21 to 
the convention of the Delaware State Edu- 
cation Association. 

The Secretary of the Commission pre- 
sided over Thursday and Friday evening 
sessions of the International Education 
Assembly at Harpers Ferry, West Virginia, 
September 13-18. 
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The Chairman of the Commission par- 
ticipated in the second series of radio pro- 
grams entitled “For This We Fight,” over 
the NBC facilities. His topic was “New 
Plans for Education.” 

The Commission will hold its twenty- 
third meeting in New York City on No- 
vember 4-7. 


The New York City Investigation 


s& As ANNOUNCED in the October JouRNAL, 
the NEA Commission for the Defense of 
Democracy thru Education has launched 
an investigation of the alleged interference 
of the Mayor and his city administration 
in the affairs of the New York City Board 


of Education. The investigation is being, 


made at the request of the New York City 
Highschool Teachers Association and the 
Kindergarten-6B Teachers Association. 
The investigation is being conducted by 
Ernest O. Melby, chancellor, University of 
Montana; Orville C. Pratt, past president, 
NEA; Mabel Studebaker, president, NEA 
Department of Classroom Teachers; and 
Donald DuShane, secretary of the Com- 
mission. Hearings have been held and a 
report of findings will later be made 
public. 


Regional Conference Planned 


yy THe TENTATIVE PROGRAM for the south- 
eastern regional conference of the NEA 
Department of Classroom Teachers to be 
held at Poinsett Hotel, Greenville, South 
Carolina on December 29-30, 1943, has 
been announced by Margery H. Alexander, 
director of this region. The conference 
theme will be “The Role of Education in 
the Present and Postwar World.” The pro- 
gram will open with a conference of 
teacher leaders. The first general session 
will be addressed by President Mabel 
Studebaker. 

On the second day there will be a break- 
fast of organization leaders, followed by 
discussion groups in which representa- 
tives from each of the southeastern states 
will participate. Topics outlined for dis- 
cussion are: Reducing juvenile delin- 
quency; building stronger professional 
organizations; obtaining desirable school 
legislation; securing federal aid for edu- 
cation. This will be followed by a lunch- 
eon at which each chairman will give a 
four-minute report. reviewing highlights 
of his discussion group. 

The afternoon program will consist of 
roundtable discussion groups centered 
around the following topics: Providing 
for the needs of youth; developing more 
effective public relations; planning for edu- 
cation and the postwar problems; improv- 
ing technics for securing more adequate 
local and state support for schools. 


TEACHERS IN SERVICE 


Teachers at War 


sy Do vou KNow a TEACHER who has been 
decorated for valor or received some other 
outstanding honor for service in the war 
effort? There are thousands of teachers in 
the armed forces and the auxiliary services. 
Many will be the recipients of marks of 
distinction of some kind. Not only educa- 
tional publications, but lay magazines and 
newspapers as well, are interested in what 
they have done and awards they have re- 
ceived. If you have information about the 
unusual service of @ teacher, please send a 
300-word story about it to the Office of 
Public Relations, NEA, 1201 16th St. 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Let’s magnify 
the service of the teacher. 


WARTIME ACTIVITIES 


Plan to Enrol Now 


yy More THAN 17,000,000 boys and girls 
are enrolled in the American Junior Red 
Cross. November 1 to 15 is the time to 
enrol for 1944. This is the busy season for 
Junior Red Cross members, as they paint 
Christmas menu covers for the armed 
forces and pack gift boxes to be shipped 
to all United Nations fronts. 


Swap Centers for Shoes 


SyIN THESE DAYS OF SHOE RATIONING, one 
means of easing the burden on families 
with growing childfén is to establish a 
community “swap center.” This center, 
says OPA, “is a place where boys and 
girls in their own communities can obtain 
coupon-free shoes which have been out- 
grown but not outworn by other young- 
sters. Swap centers are not salvage proj- 
ects or charity affairs. Aimed.at making 
the supply of shoes on the home front go 
as far as possible, they should benefit every- 
one.” School authorities may get further 
information from Media Relations, Depart- 
ment of Information, OPA, Washington 
25, D. C. 


Victory Scrap Bank Campaign 


sc THE SCHOOLS ARE ASKED To renew and 
intensify salvage activities this year. H. M. 
Faust, director of the Salvage Division of 
the War Production Board, says that “we 
need to collect tin cans and used fats at ap- 
proximately twice the rate we have been 
collecting them. And we are in great need 
of more waste paper.” A Victory Scrap 
Bank campaign to build a scrap stock pile 
in every community opened October 1 and 
will close November 15. The scrap collec- 
tion program should continue thruout the 
year, however. 





A School “E” 
sx ScHoots in Summit, New Jersey, will 


receive a School “E” each month of this 
year by meeting these standards: [1] Stamp 
sales equal to or in excess of the corre 
sponding month of last year. [2] Tardy 
marks per month to average not more than 
one for every 20 pupils. [3] School mem. 
bership in Junior Red Cross. [4] Partici. 
pation in “Schools at War” or “Victory 
Corps” and community projects contribut. 
ing to the war effort. [5] Good school 
morale as evidenced by academic achieve. 
ment, school spirit, care of school property, 
—W. A. Kincaid, superintendent of 


schools. 
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EDUCATION FOR POSTWAR 
WORLD 


SRSSSSSSSSSST SA SSeS SSeS Sees eee SeS SESS SSS ESSSSSRECESEEES 
Harpers Ferry Conference 


yy Give us Toors and all possible help and 
we'll do the educational reconstruction job 
ourselves. This, in effect, is what members 
of the International Education Assembly, 
representing (unofficially) Poland, Greece, 
Czechoslovakia, China, and other United 
Nations, told American educators meeting 
at Harpers Ferry to outline recommenda- 
tions for postwar school policies. 

Representatives of the invaded countries 
told of the devastation wrought by the 
Axis aggressors, all emphasizing that the 
spirit of the people is not crushéd and that 
youth is carrying burdens of war together 
with adults. 

The American educators constituted the 
Liaison Committee for International Edu- 
cation. Dr. Grayson N. Kefauver, dean, 
Stanford University School of Education, 
is chairman. Dr. Ase Skard of Norway is 
vicechairman. Unofficial and informal, the 
Assembly includes men and women from 
Iceland, Peru, Colombia, Ecuador, China, 
and most European countries. 

Among members attending the Harpers 
Ferry meeting were William G. Carr, ex 
ecutive secretary, Educational Policies 
Commission, representing the NEA; Paul 
E. Elicker, representing the National As 
sociation of Secondary-School Principals; 
Roscoe L. West, president, American As% 
sociation of Teachers Colleges; Ben Cher- 
rington, chairman, NEA Committee on In- 
ternational Education. 

One job of the Assembly was to draw 
up yardsticks by which the educational 
adequacy of all countries is to be measured. 
These yardsticks, the Assembly proposed, 
should be applied by an “international of 
ganization for edu- [ Cont. on page A-124] 
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Broader Trails to a Better World 
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“LANDS OF THE FREE,” a presentation of the NBC Inter-American University 
of the Air; broadcast every Sunday at 4:30 p.m. (ewT) by the independent radio 


stations associated with the NBC network, and the National Broadcasting Company. 


) _ has an understanding of the world we live in — and of its 


people — been more vital to the future of our civilization. 


1943-1944 SEASON * COURSE III, PART 1 


Furtherance of this understanding is one of the objectives of the 


: “The Americas and the World”’ 
American system of free radio. 


Twenty-one programs, dealing with the inter-rela- 


That is why the National Broadcasting Company has established the 


tionships among nations and among the parts of 
Inter-American University of the Air —a public service directed the world — the vital connection of events on other 


; : : ‘ continents with life in the Western Hemisphere — 
toward the development and maintenance of international friend- 


the impact of discoveries and inventions, of migra- 
ship and cooperation. tions and world trade, in terms of their effects on 
ways of life in the Americas — presented in three 


major divisions: The Americas and World Geog- 


i Ay THE NATIONAL BROADCASTING Com PANY raphy; The Americas and World Trade; The 
iC 


{ Americas and the Great World Crises. 


Z| 


A SERVICE OF THE RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
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ongitudinal waves 


The Teacher's Time-Saver 


The fact that thousands of service men have benefited 
by use of ERPI films in. their instruction proves that film 
education is here to stay. NOT a form of entertainment 
for students — but a graphic, effective method of supple- 
menting personal instruction — helping the teacher save 
precious time for the many new duties being imposed by 


the needs of modern education. 


ERPI Classroom films are produced under the sponsorship of leading 
educators. Be fully informed on this impertant educational dev 


ment. Write for descriptive booklet today! 


aS a 





ERP] CLASSROOM FILMS INC. 


1841 Broadway 





[ Cont. from page 244] cation. Such an or- 
ganization should adequately and justly 
represent, in the transitional period, all the 
United Nations and eventually all nations. 
It should conduct studies, give advisory 
service on request, promote the exchange 
of people and materials, and facilitate in- 
ternational cooperation in educational, cul- 
tural, and intellectual fields. Pending the 
establishment of a permanent organization, 
a temporary commission should be created 
with similar functions. In particular, it 
should serve in an advisory capacity in con- 
nection with present military gévernment 
and relief and rehabilitation activities.” 
Frequently mentioned in discussion were 
Education and the People’s Peace and Edu- 
cation and the United Nations. [See page 


223. ] 


PROFESSIONAL 
ORGANIZATION 


Utah Teachers Raise Fee 


yy Teacuers of the Washington County 
School District in Utah at their institute 
held in September, voted unanimously that 
their combined local, state, and national 
professional dues for the school year 1943- 
4 would be $12. RuLon Manning, execu- 


4 
tive secretary of the Utah Education Asso- 


Sound is macinee through the air as E R P [ F li /, In Ss 


New York 23 


earth. 


elop- 


New York 





Our Country’s interests are paramount until the present 
struggle for the rights of man is victoriously concluded, 
In the meantime, every Holmes Projector now being 
made is absorbed by Government requirements for 
visual training, education and entertainment of our 
armed forces on land and sea to the far corners of the 


If adjustments and repairs are ever necessary to keep 
your present Holmes equipment in good running order, 
such requests will be handled as promptly as present 
conditions permit. 


* 
HOLMES PROJECTOR COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 16mm and 35mm Sound-on-Film 
Projectors for over 25 years to Dealers and Users 


1815 ORCHARD STREET 








—keeping step 
toward Victory! 


















* * 
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ciation, writes: “Perhaps I would not be 
overly optimistic in thinking that the day 
may not be far distant-when our entire 
state will follow this noteworthy example.” 


Best Investment 


yi I am Happy To INcLosE my check for 
$2 covering my membership dues for the 
school year 1943-44. I do not know how I 
could make any more fruitful investment 
of this money. In fact, it seems to me that 
the membership fee is really too small. I 
am heartily in favor of increasing it for the 
purpose of carrying out the sort of con- 
structive program you have so ably out- 
lined in “Our Profession Faces the Future,” 
an address which you delivered at Indian- 
apolis. This one article alone in the Sep- 
tember JouRNAL transcends any monetary 
value which may be associated with NEA 
dues and when one considers the other 
stimulating and helpful articles in this 
single issue, the $2 looks pretty insignifi- 
cant.—Harold Fawcett, Columbus, Ohio. 


Institutes in Spite of War 


yy In spite oF the uncertainty of war con- 
ditions, Institutes on Professional and Pub- 
lic Relations appear to be on a solidly con- 
tinuing basis. Of the 56 held during the 
summer of 1943, 35 have signified their in- 
tention of holding such a conference in 
1944; 6 others said they probably would. 

The Institutes in 1943 were scattered 


from Washington State to Florida, and 
from Vermont to New Mexico. For the 
fifth successive year, West Virginia led in 
the number of conferences, with at least 
eight. South Dakota, where the Institutes 
were introduced only last year, was a close 
second, with seven institutions cooperating 
to hold six Institutes. By October, 45 insti- 
tutions had reported on their Institutes by 
questionnaire. These reports show that 
nearly 11,000 people had been reached. 
That the Institutes are advancing toward 
their goals of unifying and democratizing 
the profession and making the profession 
intelligently articulate on its problems, 
seems evident from the following summa- 
ries from the questionnaires: 

Forty-four of the 45 reported that the 
Institute was planned by a planning com- 
mittee. Forty-one reported that the Insti- 
tute had the cooperation of at least three 
educational groups. The state education 
association cooperated in 34; the state de- 
partment in 32; and the state congress of 
parents and teachers in 30. In all of them, 
the National Education Association assisted 
by sending materials and by sending an 
exhibit when requested and a personal rep- 
resentative when possible. 

Thirty-five reported the cooperation in 
planning, program, or both, of at least 
three of the socalled “levels” of the pro 
[Cont. on page A-126] 
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Pre-flight Aeronautics 
Visualized 


“The Jam Handy Pilot Training Kit-set is the 
most valuable teaching aid for primary pilot 
training I have ever used. Students progress 
rapidly with these visual aids.”” This is typical 
of the many, many favorable comments from 
instructors using the Jam Handy Pre-flight 
Aeronautics Kit-set. 
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1742 Pictures in 24 Slidefilms—One thousand seven hundred 
and forty-two (1742) original pictures, photographs, cross- 
sectional views, drawings, diagrams and charts comprise this 


a \ Jam Handy Kit-set of 24 Pre-flight Training Slidefilms. Each 


picture “talks to the eye,” presenting information quickly, 
clearly and easily. Hundreds of Jam Handy Pre-flight Aero- 
nautics, Pilot Training Kit-sets are now in use in the leading 
schools and colleges throughout the country—making the 
teacher’s job easier, helping students to grasp technical points 
quickly. 

Easy To Use—The slidefilms provide a complete step by step 
visual explanation of each phase of aviation. They carry 
textual captions designed to be read aloud to enrich meanings 
and to provoke discussion. Each picture can be held on the 
screen until difficult points have been made clear to every 
student in the class. 


Try These Slidefilms in Your Classes—You may see for your- 
self the value of this Jam Handy Pre-flight Aeronautics Kit- 
set. If you are teaching Pilot Training, mail the coupon be- 
low to learn how you can have a free ten days’ trial in your 
classroom. Or, if you wish, you may order the complete set 
of 1742 pictures in 24 slidefilms for $65. 


THE JAM HANDY ORGANIZATION 
2900 East Grand Boulevard, Detroit, 11, Michigan 


0 Please enter our order for the Pre-flight Aeronautics, 
Pilot Training Kit-set. 


0) Please send me without obligation full details on how I 
may try out this Kit-set in my own classroom. 


ese Td JasdhatpailihensesiianeceniDesbeadamamiinies 
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You Can’‘t Go 
to ROME— 


Field Marshal’s War Map 


An “action map’’—alive with miniature flags. 
Students participate in moving the flag pin 
markers according to each day’s news. 


But You Can See 
THE STORY OF THE 


VATICAN 


Now in 16mm. Sound Film! 


The Inside story of the smallest Sov- 
ereign State with scenes of places 
usually barred to visitors. Reveals 
the peace efforts of the Pope. Shows 
work of Michelangelo in the Sistine 
Chapel, basilica of St. Peters, Vatican 
library, burial crypts, operation of 
civil government. imely film for all 
creeds—for all time! 6 reels. Rental. 


Send for latest ‘catalog listing 3000 
Entertainment and Educational Sub- 
jects for rental and sale. 


WALTER 0. GUTLOHN, Inc. 
25 West 45th St., Dept.A-11,New York 19 


Beautiful, full color: w World 

Map, 43” x 28", nted on 

heavy duty map-pin board, ready to hang on 
wall; with 112 colored flag markers of war- 
ring nations. As regions are captured, or 
battle lines change, you move the flags. 
Varnish protected marking surface. Sent on 
5 days’ approval. Costs much less than you 
usually spend for wall maps. 


Price, $2.49, postpaid 








Send For 32-Page Booklet 
net, “CARE OF THE TEETH” 


Shows how to make ~ Cage of Tosth” Cc. S. HAMMOND & co. 
igi ieee eiitead ae covy, Educ. Dept. 


Dept. N-11. 242 st 
Gwijm 





TEACHERS School administrators in all the states from Maine to Cali 
AGENCY fornia inclusive are requesting that we recommend teachers 
CHICAGO to them for their teaching staffs. We are interested in further 

registration of teachers, both experienced and inexperienced. 

MemberN.A.T.A. who have in mind continued advancement in the teaching field. 

OUR SERVICE Address 1200-10 Steger Bi 28 E. Jackson Bivd., 

1S NATIONWIDE Chieago, tilnois, 








...as always, a leader in. 
publishing sound, honest, - 
American textbooks . . . 
in step with changing 
educational needs 
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CHALLENGES TO TEACHERS 


BOSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSHSSSSSSSASHSSSSSSSSEESSSSSSSESANNSSGes 


The National War Fund 


yy Durinc ocroser and November the 
National War Fund campaign committee 
is seeking to raise $125,000,000 for 17 
groups engaged in war and refugee relief 
and home-front service. Educators are tak. 
ing a prominent part in this campaign 
which includes in its goal $67,672,000 for 
service to the armed forces thru USO, 
United Seamens Service, and War Prison. 
ers Aid; United Nations Relief—$25,726, 
ooo for unoccupied areas, $14,373,000 for 
occupied countries; $3,621,000 for refugee 
relief. 


SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSS SS ISS SS SSS SSS SESS SSSSSSS TE SSeseeees 


HERE AND THERE 


Successful Practices in Schools’ 


Public Relations 


yy Topay’s TEcHNiQUEs, edited by Arthur 
H. Rice, is the first yearbook of the School 
Public Relations Association. Each of the 
eighteen chapters is written by a specialist 
in his field. This 260-page encyclopedia of 
school interpretation will be of great value 
to educators everywhere. It may be ordered 
from Otis A. Crosby, Board of Education, 
1354 Broadway, Detroit. $2 per copy, card- 
board cover; $2.35, case-bound; quantity 
discounts. 


A Call for Volunteers 


vv THE JOURNAL sTAFF is eager to have the 
reactions of readers to JouRNAL articles in 
each issue. We shall appreciate your let 
ting us know which you consider the five 
best articles in this issue. 


Author of the Fulbright Resolution 


sv ConcRESSMAN JAMES WILLIAM FUL 
BRIGHT, whose article appears on page 217 
of this issue, is a Rhodes Scholar, lawyer, 
and former president of the University of 
Arkansas. The October Journat carried 
his picture as one of the eighteen “Con- 
gressmen Educators.” His leadership is pro 
phetic of the new statesmanship that is 
coming into Congress, 


Byproducts of War 


vx AccorpINc To RECENT reports from FBI 
headquarters, the increase in arrests of 
young girls shows a continued upswing in 
crime during the first six months of 1943. 
For offenses against common decency, the 
number of girls under 21 who were at 
rested has increased 89.5 percent this yeat. 
In her article, “After Hours,” on pages 
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232-33 of this issue, Anne L. New dis- 
cusses the problem of juvenile delinquency 
in wartime due to war excitement and 
lack of parental control. This article offers 
Girl Scouting as one preventive. 


EDUCATION ABROAD 


Teaching by Mail 


sv Mextco’s 80,000 country school teachers, 
hitherto handicapped by lack of normal- 
school and teacher training facilities, will 
soon enjoy the advantages of professional 
training by mail. This unique correspond- 
ence course was recently authorized by the 
Secretary of Public Education. Aside from 
helping teachers to cope with the country’s 
complex rural education problem, the 
courses will aid many of them to comply 
with the Board of Urban and Rural Edu- 
cation’s recent ruling that rural teachers 
lacking certificates must qualify for them 
within three years or lose their posts. Al- 
most 80 percent of Mexico’s rural teachers 
are affected by that order, and will wel- 
come the opportunity now open to them. 


Separate Schools for Soviet 


sy Tuts year boys and girls of the Soviet 
Union between the ages of 12 and 18 
are going to separate schools for the 
first time. Coeducation, abolished in most 
secondary schools, is still retained in pri- 
mary schools and in county secondary 
schools too small to make the separation 
practicable. Separation of the sexes marks 
a new stage in Russian education. The 
principle of equality of Russian women 
has now been fully established, and since 
the war, women have demonstrated their 
capacity to fill men’s jobs in and behind 
the firing line. Under the new system, 
gitls will receive instruction in subjects 
with purely feminine appeal such as house- 
craft. Greater attention will be paid to the 
importance of family life. Russian boys 
and girls will continue to meet in holiday 
camps, clubs, and pioneer movements. 


PROFESSIONAL CHANGES 


Social Studies Appoint Secretary 


Sy THe NATIONAL councit for the Social 
Studies announces the appointment of a 
new Executive Secretary. Merrill F. Harts- 
horn succeeds Wilbur F. Murra, who has 
resigned to join the editorial staff of the 
Civic Education Service. Mr. Hartshorn 
has served as executive secretary of the 
Harvard Workshop in Education and as- 
sisted in the Social Studies Workshop. He 
has had many years teaching experience, 
having previously taught social science at 
Northland College, [ Cont. on page A-128] 





NON-PROFIT ASSOCIATION 
OF PUBLIC SCHOOL, 
FEDERAL, STATE, COUNTY, 
MUNICIPAL AND 
DISTRICT EMPLOYEES 








~~ When will 
your Chanksgiving 


b A DAY IN NOVEMBER 
C £ OR ALL THRU THE YEAR 


Thanksgiving can mean so much more than 
a day of celebration and feast, or brief recess 
from your daily routine. It can mean a glorious 
feeling of freedom from worry and financial 
distress, caused by physical disability and conse- 
quent expenses and loss of time and earnings. 


Thru F. P. E. A., thousands of teachers have 
experienced such thanksgiving thru all the year 

. every year. The very thought of being 
financially protected against sickness and acci- 
dent is reason enough! 


An Opportunity for All Teachers 


You, as a teacher, are qualified to join our 
Association. You can then apply for special 
Group Accident and Sickness Insurance. Our 
group rates permit you to enjoy a broad protec- 
tion at extremely low cost. Rates are not based 
on age. Women pay no more than men, 


All our Members’ policies are issued by an 
accredited, nationally known Company with 
more than $60 millions in assets. For full and 
complete information clip the coupon below. 
All transactions by mail—no salesman will call. 


THIS COUPON BRINGS YOU ALL THE FACTS 


a ee eee 


F.P.E.A. (P.O. Box 2451-N), Denver 1, Colo. 


Please send me, without obligation, facts on protection 


plans, rates, etc. 


Fee EERO TREO REO E EEO een eee Eee es EEEEEE EEE EEE EEEESESESES EER ES ES ERE SORE EEE ee ee neeeeeeeeeeree 


retire eee fee rere See eee rer rere 
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“BUT | CAN DREAM, CAN'T I ?” 


It’s the lonesomest feeling in all this world to be out on the thin edge of the 
firing line—haunted by cold and wet, hounded by 88's, hunted by Mark IV’s, 
lashed at by every weapon a tough foe can bring to bear. So, in the tense, 
waiting hours between battles a fellow gets to dreaming about home and the 
ones he loves—warm and wistful dreams that grow and multiply until they 
fill the whole earth. - 


Somewhere in the dreams of every fighting man are the trips he intends to 
make, one day, in the land he’s fighting for—and, usually, one very special trip 
with the girl who waited! Greyhound’s post-war plans are based on making 
those trips everything that a man has pictured in his day-dreams—restful, con- 
venient, scenically beautiful, and so low in cost that they will fit even the 
slender purse of a homecoming buck private. 


Today, cne tremendous job comes first with Greyhound—furnishing vital trans- 
portation for U. S. manpower on the home front, so that our fighters in far 
lands will get the tools of war they need, on time and in ample quantity. 
Then, when the war’s won, look to Greyhound for a new standard of highway 
travel, surpassing all that has gone before. It’s coming, sure as Victory! 


Putting ALL You Can Into War Bonds? 


Then tighten your belt and buy one more! No investment is so safe, so sure to speed 
Victory. And have you given blood to the Red Cross? It’s a glorious feeling to know 
you will save a fighter’s lifel 





GREYHOUND 
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[Cont. from A-127]| Ashland, Wisconsin, 
and at the Oxford School in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 


New Office Set Up 


yy New prrector of the Office of Voca. 
tional Rehabilitation recently reorganized 
by Federal Security Administrator McNutt 
is Michael J. Shortley, formerly in charge 
of the Field Division, Bureau of Old Age 
and Survivors Insurance, Social Security 
Board. John Kratz, in charge of the Voca. 
tional Rehabilitation Division when it was 
a part of the U. S. Office of Education, js 
associate director. State boards of education 
remain the units thru which the new office 
will operate in rehabilitating civilians in. 
jured or maimed in industry, merchant 
marine, or on official civilian defense 
duties. 


Consultant for Schools 


yx Scoot orrictats who have building 
problems may contact the newly appointed 
specialist in such problems, Dr. Ray L., 
Hamon, of the U. S. Office of Education. 
Dr. Hamon has had a wide variety of ex- 
perience in helping local schoolboards de- 
velop building plans and in advising state 
supervisors of school building services con- 
cerning state regulations. 


RADIO 


For This We Fight 


sx Novemser procrams for the “For This 
We Fight” series (presented on Saturday 
nights 7-7:30 by NBC’s Interamerican Uni- 
versity of the Air in collaboration with the 
Commission To Study the Organization 
of Peace and the Twentieth Century Fund) 
will be as follows: 

November 6—Getting Goods to the Con- 
sumer. 

November 13—Better Health Care. 

November 20—Security for Everyone. 


November 27—What Political Parties 
Plan. 


GUIDANCE 


Guided Rural Youth Migration 


vv Guipep rurat youtu Migration—Steps 
in Action is a report of the Institute on 
War and Postwar Problems of Rural Youth 
Migration. It deals with educational and 
occupational preparation of rural young 
people who go to cities and the postwar 
occupational guidance needs of such youth. 
This report can be obtained from the Alli- 
ance for the Guidance of Rural Youth, 38 
Gresham Court, Richmond, Va. 25¢. 
[ Cont. on page A-130]| 
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NEW FOLDING AND 
ASSEMBLY CHAIRS AND 
UNIVERSAL TABLES 









613 
Assembly Chairs 674 Folding Chair 


Universal Table 


Kew American Seating Company distributor 
can supply you promptly with these excellent 
chairs and tables. We recommend them unre- 
servedly for sturdiness, rigidity, and enduring 
handsome appearance. They are ideal for class- 
rooms, libraries, study and assembly halls and 
cafeterias. 


The No.674 and the No. 613 chair backs are 
formed 5-ply resin-bonded hardwood—legs and 
stretchers solid hardwood. They are durable, 
comfortable and appropriate for use with the 
handsome and versatile heavy corded ply con- 
structed Universal Tables. Available in four top 
sizes and five heights. 


All are reasonably priced in relation to qual- 
ity and many superior features. 







BUY U.S. 
WAR BONDS 


These items may be purchased * 

for immediate delivery 
without priorities 

*Except joining hardware 


Amedcan Sealing Company 


VORLDS LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 
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Tim 2 aR guie antes on various 


operations are major factors in the 


cost of PRINTING. Through care- 
ful planning and advanced pro- 
duction methods we have reduced 


the time element to a minimum. 


(This magazine is from our presses) 


JUDD & DETWEILER, Inc. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


No printing job too small—none too large 










<q. Will you, too, 
y Sf hear this 
Happy 
Message 


when “bad luck” 
comes your way? 


When you figure so closely month after 
month to —_ within your income, isn’t 
it tragic to have accident, sickness, or 
sage os strike you like a thunderbolt? 
he force of the shock will be broken, 
however, if you are under the T.C.U. 
Umbrella. 
Remember, too, that T.C.U. can never assess its members. You know right 
from the start just what your protection is going to cost you. For less than 
a nickel a day you can be under the T.C.U. Umbrella. 
Send the coupon today. Learn what other Teachers have to say about the 
fair and generous treatment they receive from T.C.U. Why not get all the 
facts—without obligation today. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
635 T.C.U. BUILDING LINCOLN 8, NEBRASKA 
seeeeeeeeere FREE INFORMATION COUPON Seeeecesecese 
To the T.C.U. 635 T.C.U. Building 
Lincoln 8, Neraska, 


“I appreciate very much 
the fact that you sent 
my check so soon and 
that I did not have to 









I am interested in knowing about T.C.U. 10-Way 
go through a long line Protection. Send me full details without obligation. 
of ‘red tape’ to get 
it.”— 

Miss Vivian Jensen, 
Foley, Ala. 


NOME ccccsccsceccccccccceceesesesescesesseseseses 


euesesscseceses NO AGENT WILL CALL coceseuccnscces 
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Buy Your War Bonds 


through the 


PAYROLL SAVINGS PLAN 


All of you own War Bonds, but many of you do not buy them through the 
Payroll Savings Plan. It would be a service to the Treasury Department 
if you would make your War Bond purchases this way. 


Here are some teachers’ own answers to a few of the most frequently 
stated teachers’ objections. 


Teachers have not participated in the gen- faculty; the city or War Bond committee 
eral war prosperity. Neither have many of the can point to the when approaching 
28,000,000 now on the Payroll Savings Plan. other groups; the method of collection empho- 
Vacation travel, many consumer goods, etc. sizes the need for saving extra amounts out 
cre out for Saree The money saved 4¢ current income—not just shifting regular 
cheutd be. tevested tn War Sends. savings into Wer Bonils; the U. S. Treasury 

Teachers ore already investing through knows how much War Savings it can count on. 
a oy aa db Ay sy a We have no forces to handle the bookkeep- 
uninterrupted way to save; the schools get ing. The machinery necessary for deducting the 
credit for the War Bond sales; student partici- pay-as-you-go tax can be used for Payroll Sav- 
pation is stimulated by the example set by the ings as well. 




















A Helpful Hint 


You might have some pupils in your room, who are lagging 
behind the others because of poor homework. And in some cases, 
no doubt, the cause for this stems from the fact that certain 
youngsters away from the inspiration of you and the class room, 
find homework a regular bugbear of boredom. 

Now it so happens that War plants have had to meet a similar 
problem when it comes to monotonous, boring, repetitive work. 
And it has been discovered there that Chewing Gum has proved a 
real help. Workers chew Gum, enjoy the tasty, wholesome treat 
and both their concentration and interest in the job seem stepped 
up. This in turn helps keep up production which the boredom 
factor can so easily slow down. 

Of course, Chewing Gum is only a little thing——but important 
in the benefits derived from chewing it. And isn’t it quite possible 
that it could help you solve the homework problem? Also, in your 
recommending to your pupils to chew Gum at a specific time such 


as AT HOME and for a specific purpose such as to help homework, 


you might foster a new friendliness in establishing cooperation not 








to chew Gum at school. 








The Makers of Wrigley’s Spearmint bring you this infor- 





mation because the demand for it exceeds our ability to 





produce it under War conditions, and we believe it but good 





business to urge that every available stick of our Gum be used 





only when and where the greatest benefit is derived from it. 
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October Research Bulletin 


yy THE ocroser 1943 Research Bulletin, 
“High-School Methods with Slow Learn. 
ers,” is based largely on reports from a 
thousand junior and senior highschools 
thruout the nation. It reviews character- 
istics and needs of mentally backward and 
retarded children; presents opinions of 
highschool principals on important issues 
in the education of slow learners; summa- 
rizes provisions made for such pupils; and 
describes many practices carried on in in- 
dividual schools. Actual practice is reported 
from both administrative and instructional 
points of view. Examples of curriculum 
content and teaching procedure are given 
for English, social studies, science, mathe- 
matics, home economics, and vocational 
and prevocational activities. 25¢. 


Elementary-School Social Studies 


sv WARTIME sOciAL stuptEs in the Elemen- 
tary School by W. Linwood Chase is now 
available. Issued by the National Council 
for the Social Studies, an NEA Depart- 
ment, the book contains practical teaching 
suggestions and illustrations of proposed 
curriculum content. 64p. $1. 


New Resource Units 


vy NEA DEPARTMENTS of Social Studies and 
Secondary-School Principals announce pub- 
lication of three more Resource Units in 
the “Problems in American Life” series: 
America’s Schools (No. 16), The Health 
of a Nation (No. 17), and Politics in Ac- 
tion (No. 18). Each unit contains two 
parts—one written by an eminent social 
scientist giving a scholarly analysis of the 
problem; the second, prepared by a master 
teacher, gives teaching aids for application 
of the topic in the secondary-school class- 
room. 30¢ a copy. 

Unless otherwise indicated discounts for quan- 
tities on NEA publications are: 2-9 copies, 10 
percent; 10-99 copies, 25 percent; 100 or more, 
33 1/3 percent. Orders which amount to $1 or 
less must be accompanied by cash. Carriage 
charges will be prepaid on cash orders but not on 
billed orders. Order from the National Education 
Association, 1201 16th St., Washington 6, D. C. 


DATES TO REMEMBER 

November 7-13—American Edu- 
cation Week. 

November 14-20—Children’s Book 
Week. Write to Book Week Headquarters, 
62 West 45th St., New York 19, N. Y. 





